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COMMUNAL RESPONSIBILITY | 
AS REGARDS HEALTH CONDITIONS. 


THE production of Ibsen’s individualistic drama, “An Enemy of 
the People,” by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
should do something towards bringing about a truer conception of 
individual and communal respensibility as regards health conditions 
than has hitherto obtained amongst us. The individual citizen and 
the Public Authority may well study the object-lesson given by 
Ibsen in “An Enemy of the People.” 


We all lament the lack of public interest in public affairs. Few 
really begrudge the spending of public money for public purposes, 
and Individualists regret that public purposes are often starved 
because of expenditure of our means on purposes which are outside 
the proper functions of Government. Our desire to see an in- 
creased interest in public affairs, however, does not extend so far 
as to wish for activity in advance of knowledge. The superstition 
as regards universal suffrage is hit hard by Ibsen in the following, 
between Mr. Billing, of The People’s Messenger, and Captain 
Horster :— 

“Billing: One ought to make use of one’s vote.—Horster : 

Even those who don’t understand anything about it Billing: 

Understand? Now, what do you mean by that? Society's 

like a ship; every man must put his hand to the helm— 

Horster: That may be all right on shore, but at sea it wouldn’t 

do at all.” 


Dr. Stockmann, the Medical Officer of the Baths, having dis- 
covered that the water._of the baths is poisoned, brings the matter 
to the knowledge of the Burgomaster, who at once urges the Medi- 
cal Officer to withdraw his report. To quote the Burgomaster, the 
fact about the presence of putrifying organic matter in the water 
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“must be kept back for the good of the community. Later on, I 
will bring it up for discussion, and we will do the best we can 
quietly ; but not a word, not a whisper, of this unfortunate business 
must come to the public ears.” 


Dr. Stockmann, however, is not without support. Mr. 
Aslaksen (printer), one of the “ small middle-class men,” Chairman 
of the Householders’ Association, and Mr. Hovstad, the Editor of 
The People’s Messenger, come forward to support the Medical 
Officer in his determination to have a sewer constructed to carry 
away the impurities from the baths, and to have the water pipes 
relaid. 


Mr. Hovstad has no doubt as to what should be done, in face 
of the “ weak-kneed trimming and cowardice” on the part of the 
Authorities. Speaking to Dr. Stockmann, he says: “I'm going to 
seize this opportunity, and see whether I can’t, for once, put a little 
grit into their good intentions. This gross, inexcusable blunder 
of the waterworks should be enough to open the eyes of every 
voter.” Mr. Aslaksen assures the worthy doctor that he will have 
the “compact majority” at his back. 

Then the Public Authority steps in :— 


“ Burgomaster : I am inexorable in the demand I am about 
to make to you!—Dr. Stockmann: What demand ?—Burgo- 
master: As you have not had the sense to refrain from 
chattering to outsiders about this delicate business, which 
should have been kept an official secret, of course, it cannot 
now be hushed up. All sorts of rumours will get abroad, and 
evil-disposed persons will invent all sorts of additions to them. 
It will, therefore, be necessary for you publicly to contradict 
these rumours—Dr. Stockmann: I! How? I don’t uneer- 
stand you?—Burgomaster: We expect that, after further in- 
vestigation, you will come to the conclusion that the affair 
is not nearly so serious or pressing as you had at first imagined.” 


The Burgomaster, failing with the doctor, the members of his 
family are brought into the controversy. 


“Burgomaster (to Mrs. Stockmann): You are presumably 
the most rational member of this household. Use all your 
influence with your husband ; try to make him realise what all 
this will involve, both for his family and for the town he lives 
in. [Mrs. Stockmann urges her husband not to set himself 
up against the Authorities, but he says he must fight his battles 
to the end.}—Mrs. Stockmann: Yes, to the end of getting 
your dismissal—Dr. Stockmann: I shall, at any rate, have 
done my duty towards the public, towards society—Mrs. 
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Stockmann: But towards your family, Thomas? Towards 
us at home ?—Petra [the daughter]: Oh, mother, don’t always 
think first of us—Mrs. Stockmann: Yes, it’s easy for you to 
talk; you can stand alone, if need be. But remember the 
boys, Thomas ; and think a little of yourself, too, and of me.— 
Dr. Stockmann: You're surely out of your senses, Katrina! 
If I were to be such a pitiful coward as to knuckle under 
should I ever have another happy hour in all my hfe ?—-Mrs. 
Stockman: I don’t know about that; but God preserve us 
from the happiness we shall all of us have if you persist in 
defying them.—Dr. Stockmann: And this is what the Jacks- 
in-office can bring upon a free and honest man! Isn't it 
revolting, Katrina?—Mrs. Stockmann: Yes, no doubt they 
are treating you shamefully. But God knows th€re’s plenty of 
injustice one must submit to in this world. Thomas—what 
are you going to do?—Dr. Stockmann: I must have the nght 
to look my boys in the face when they have grown into free 
men.” 


Dr. Stockmann still relies on the Householders’ Associatior! 


and The People’s Messenger. Ue calls at the office of the pape! 
about his article on the condition of the baths. He soon finds that 
instead of being backed by the “compact majority,” he will have 
that majority on his back, while The People’s Messenger, finding it 
to be “a confounded nuisance to have no capital,” its editor tells 
Dr. Stockmann that he “dare not” print his article. 


“Mr. Hovstad (to Dr. Stockmann): Your article is simply 
a masterpiece. It’s so clear and to the point. I am certain 
every intelligent man will be on your side—NMr. Aslaksen: 
Then I suppose we may venture to print it—Dr. Stockmann: 
I should think so!—Mr. Hovstad: It shall go in to-morrow. 
[Dr. Stockmann leaves; the Burgomaster comes upon the 
scene, and is engaged in convincing the printer and editor 
that it will be to their interest not to print the article about 
the baths, when the doctor returns.}-Burgomaster: Most 
unfortunate! I don’t want to meet him here.—Mr. Hovstad: 
Go in there for a moment——Burgomaster: Very well. But 
try to get rid of him quickly—{The Burgomaster leaves his 
official cap behind him, which the doctor finds.} Dr. Stock- 
mann: Ah, I understand! He has been here to talk you 
over. Ha,ha! He reckoned without his host that time! And 
when he caught sight of me in the printing room, he took to 
his heels, eh, Mr. Aslaksen?—Mr. Aslaksen: Exactly; he 
took to his heels, doctor—[Dr. Stockmann ferrets out the 
Burgomaster, who re-enters, red with anger. Mrs. Stockmann 
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has also come upon the scene. The dialogue tells of the 
success of the Burgomaster in his mission to The People’s 
Messenger.}—Mr. Aslaksen: If you offered me its weight in 
gold, I dare not lend my press to such a purpose, doctor. I 
daren’t fly in face of public opinion. You won't get it printed 
anywhere in the whole town—Dr. Stockmann: It shall be 
made public, all the same. I shall read it at a great mass 
meeting ; all my fellow citizens shall hear the voice of truth !— 
Burgomaster: Not a single society in the town would let you 
their hall for such a purpose—Mrs. Stockmann: That would 
be too disgraceful! Why do they turn against you like this, 
every one of them ?—Dr. Stockmann: I'll tell you why. It’s 
because in this town all the men are old women—like you. 
They all think of nothing but their families, not of the general 
good.—Mrs. Stockmann: Then I'll show them that an—an 
old woman can be a man, for once in a way. For now I'll 
stand by you, Thomas.” 


The mass meeting is held, and the “ compact majority ” passes 
the following resolution: “ That this meeting declares the Medical 
Office. of the Baths, Dr. Thomas Stockmann, to be an enemy of 
the people.” 

Further trials await Dr. Stockmann, but he resists every temp- 
fation to part with his independence. The following are the 
closing words of the drama :— 


“Dr. Stockmann: Hush! you mustn’t speak about it yet ; 
but I have made a great discovery—Mrs. Stockmann: What, 
another?—-Dr. Stockmann: Yes, of course! This is what 
I have discovered, you see; the strongest man in the world is 
he who stands most alone—Mrs. Stockman: Ah, Thomas, 
dear!—Petra: Father!” 


Those who are enamoured of Political Socialism, under the 
guise of Social Reform by legislation, should carefully study the 
object-lesson given by Ibsen in “An Enemy of the People.” The 
“compact majority” are something quite other than the majority of 
the community. The majority of the community are the greater 
majority, but they are not politicians, and their desire is to be free 
to live their own lives in their own way. This greater majority are 
the reserve force for individual liberty, and will always have to be 
reckoned with whenever extreme Collectivist measures reach the 
stage of practical politics. 


The episodes which Ibsen has located on the Norwegian coast 
find their counterpart with us. An instance occurred only four 
years since in an English University town. Of this case the fol- 
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lowing particulars were published in The Times on February 11th, 
1905 :-— 

“On December 6th, a mother, living in furnished apartments, 
lost one of her children from diphtheria, and while still residing in 
the house, wrote to the Medical Officer of Health for information 
as to the sanitary condition of the premises. No reply was re- 
ceived for ten days, and then the mother was told that ‘the reports 
are of a private nature, which I am only at liberty to communicate 
to the Sanitary Authority.’ 

“In the meantime the apartments had been vacated, and a 
private Sanitary Surveyor was consulted, and finding the apart- 
ments to let as ‘suitable for two ladies and two young children,’ 
took the rooms in order that he might be better able to ascertain 
the facts connected with the case. He was informed that during 
the illness the child who died occupied from time to time each of 
the three rooms, and that only the room last occupied was dis- 
infected. 

“ He wrote to the Medical Officer of Health on December 29th 
repeating the inquiry made by the mother, and added a request 
for information as to the disinfecting of the rooms. In reply, on 
January 4th, the Medical Officer wrote: ‘I beg to inform you 
that it is not my practice to give anyone except the Sanitary 
Authority such information as you desire.’ 

“The Sanitary Surveyor made arrangements for a survey of 
the premises, and informed the Medical Officer of Health of the 
time the survey would be made. The survey disclosed very serious 
defects, including the following: w.c. between two bedrooms, with 
direct air connection between the closet and these two rooms; soil 
pipe leaking in several places, and this pipe in direct connection 
with the public sewer ; the ventilating pipe of the adjoining bouse 
also in direct connection with the public sewer, terminating with 
open end below the windows of bedrooms. 

“ Finding the house to be in direct connection with the public 
sewer, inquiry was made of the Medical Officer of Health as to 
whether there had been any case of diphtheria in any other houses 
draining into the same sewer, but no information could be obtained. 

“ A communication was then addressed to the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Councillors of the town, appealing to them for the infor- 
mation the Medical Officer of Health refused to give. On January 
31st the Town Clerk wrote: ‘I brought your letter of the 5th 
inst. before the Public Health Committee at their last meeting, 
when the whole matter was discussed for some time, but after 
hearing the observations of the Medical Officer of Health and the 
Inspector of Nuisances, the Committee did not see their way to 
comply with your request.’ 
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“The whole of the facts were submitted to the President of 
the Local Government Board, with a request that he would cause 
an official inquiry to be made into the case. 
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“The fact that the Sanitary Authorities can tolerate such a 
condition of things as that described, in a dwelling-house where fur- 
nished apartments are let, cannot but lead to the suipicion that in 
the town in question the condition may be general rather than 
exceptional. The people of the town may be more or less inured 
to such conditions, but what of the undergraduates going up to the 
University from homes where more rational ideas with regard to 
sanitary conditions prevail ?” 


To this day no reply has been given in the columns of The 
Times to the above serious statement, and the Authorities followed 
in the foctsteps of Ibsen’s Burgomaster in their desire to prevent 
the conditions of their town from becoming known. “ Burgo- 
master” is a substitute for the Norwegian “Byford,” and Mr. 
William Archer, while adopting the former in his translation of the 
drama, says that “Town Clerk,” would, perhaps, be a nearer ap- 
proach to a literal rendering of the term. 


Well, the Town Clerk of the English University town referred 
to, after the criticism in The Times had been considered by the 
Public Health Committee, communicated with the editors of the 
local press in exact imitation of Ibsen’s Burgomaster, when he 
urged that the discovery of the poisoned water “ must be kept back 
for the good of the community.” One of the local papers however, 
did publish the criticism from The Times, and thus the action of 
the Authorities became known to others than the readers of The 
Times, and one of the local papers, in an article, wrote :— 


“A letter, containing some severe criticisms of the local 
Sanitary Authorities has appeared in The Times. The com- 
munication was discussed at a recent meeting of the Public 
Health Committee, when it was decided to ask the local news- 
papers, through the Town Clerk, to withhold reprinting The 
Times letter until the Committee had prepared their reply. 
The reply—the Press were assured—would constitute a com- 
plete answer to the charges brought against the Authorities. 
Not wishing to circulate an ex parte statement, we acceded to 
the Committee’s request, on the understanding that the other 
local papers would adopt a similar course. Notwithstanding, 
The Times \etter appeared in one of our contemporaries. We 
offer this explanation as our reason for postponing to deal 
with what must be regarded as a serious indictment of the 
Sanitary Authorities of the town.” 
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A Memorial, setting out the whole of the facts, was submitted 
to the Local Government Board, requesting that an official inquiry 
might be made into the case. In order that the result of the 
appeal to the Local Government Board may be fully appreciated, it 
may be well to set out in some detail a few of the facts laid before 
the Board, viz. :— 

A mother lost her son from an attack of diphtheria. On 
the following day the mother wrote to the Medical Officer of 
Health for replies to the following questions :— 

(1) Has any case of diphtheria been notified to you as 
having occurred at this house during the outbreak of diph- 
theria about this time last year, or in that of two years ago? 

(2) Have the drains of this house been thoroughly tested 
since the case notified to you about a week ago; if so, with 
what result ? 

(3) Have the milk and water supplies been enquired into, 
and, if so, with what results? 


The letter concluded as follows: “I should be very glad 
if you would kindly let me have an answer as soon as possible, 
as I want to be satisfied on these points before leaving this 
house, which I hope to do at an early date.” 


No reply or acknowledgment was received until ten days 
had elapsed. The Medical Officer of Health then wrote :— 
“In reply to your letter, I beg leave to say that I have taken 
time [ten days] to consider your questions, and am of opinion 
that the reports concerning the case are of a private nature, 
which I am only at liberty to communicate to the Sanitary 
Authority.” 

The Town Clerk wrote to the Local Government Board 
on the matter, and said: “With regard to the charge of 
unwillingness to supply information, I am instructed to say 
that the Council, while always anxious to afford your Board, 
or any properly constituted Authority, all the information in 
the Council’s possession, is of opinion that it is not desirable 
to give such information to everyone who likes to demand it.” 


The mother was not considered by the Town Council to be 
entitled to receive the information in their possession about the 
sanitary condition of the house in which her child died, information 
which had been obtained by public officers at the public expense, 
and the Local Government Board endorsed this view, for, with the 
whole facts before them, their reply to the Memorial was as 
follows :— ; 

“ After careful consideration of the circumstances of the 
case, the Board do not consider that any inquiry upon their 
part is necessary.” 


PP lercaben 
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No explanation of the facts, as set out above, having been 
forthcoming, and the Local Government Board having, in effect, 
said the compact municipal majority were right in hiding their 
sanitary administration from the public view, is there not a serious 
danger in such a state of affairs? If the apathy of the public 
should allow it to become general, our public health service will be 
transformed from a beneficent institution into a despotism 
dangerous alike to health and liberty. 

No doubt the refusal of the Town Council to give answers to 
the very proper questions put is exceptional, but the fact that such 
a case has occurred in an English University town, illustrates the 
unsatisfactory position into which matters sanitary have been 
allowed to drift, owing largely to what The Times properly 
described as the “cumbrous mass of modern sanitary legislation,” 
which, while pretending to make our Public Authorities responsible 
for the condition of every house drain, succeeds in weakening the 
feeling of individual responsibility, and fails to insist on anything 
with consistency. 

The fact is that Public Authorities often do as much to hinder 
sanitary improvement as they do to advance it. They too often 
neglect the public sewers, and allow dwelling-houses to be directly 
connected to the sewers, and then, in order to guard the inhabitants 
against the evils resulting from this violation of the first principle 
of sanitary science, the private dwelling is intruded upon by a public: 
officer. 

The owner or occupier of a house should be held responsible 
for the sanitary condition of his house, and it is no more the busi- 
ness of the local authority to provide a sanitary surveyor to design 
the sanitary arrangements of a house, than it is to provide an 
architect to plan the building. On the communal plan, given a 
district surveyor, a medical officer, and a sanitary officer, ratepayers 
intending to build would apply to the first for a set of plans and 
specifications, and to the last for advice as to the sanitary arrange- 
ments—while the ratepayers would have equally free access to the 
medical officer of health in connection with their individual ail- 
ments. Why not a like access to the Authority’s solicitor when in 
legal difficulties ? 

It is to increased individual responsibility that we must look 
for improvement in the sanitary condition of our dwellings, rather 
than to increased interference on the part of Public Authorities. A 
codification of existing Sanitary Acts is desirable, with amend- 
ments to insure the enforcement of some such simple rules as the 
following :— 

1. All public sewers or common drains to be public pro- 
perty, and to be in charge of the Sanitary Authority of the 
district 
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2. Every house drain to have, between the house and the 
public sewer or common drain, an air-chamber and disconnect- 
ing trap, or an air inlet disconnecting trap, in a position where 
it can be readily inspected by the officer of the Sanitary 
Authority. 

3. The drain between the disconnecting trap and the pub- 
lic sewer or common drain, to be public property, and to be in 
charge of the Sanitary Authority. 

4. The flushing and ventilation of all public sewers and 
common drains to be the duty of the Sanitary Authority. 

5. No house drain to be connected to any public sewer or 
common drain, until after a duly signed certificate as to the 
sanitary condition of the house has been deposited with the 
Sanitary Authority. 

6. The owner of every house to obtain a certificate from 
some qualified person as to the sanitary condition of the house, 
such certificate to be deposited with the Sanitary Authority 
before it shall be lawful for the house to be inhabited (the law 
to specify the persons qualified to give certificates). 

7. The owner or occupier of any house with drains to be 
responsible for the disconnecting trap, for the flushing and 
ventilation of the drain on the house side of this trap, and for 
keeping the sanitary arrangements of the house in such a 
condition that no nuisance shall result therefrom. 

8. Any person certifying the sanitary condition of any 
house to be deemed to have examined the arrangements 
certified, and for the issue of a false certificate to be liable to 
fine, and forfeiture of right to certify. 

An air break or disconnection between sewers and house 
drains is the cardinal principle of modern urban sanitary science. 
By means of this disconnection, a building is thoroughly protected 
from the ingress of sewer air. It is of the first importance that the 
admission of sewer air to our dwellings should be prevented, even 
when no infectious disease germs are present in the sewers, and it 
is often a matter of life and death. Who, indeed, would be bold 
enough to assert that the miles of sewers into which every house 
is supposed to drain in our large towns, are ever free from infectious 
disease germs? These sewers drain alike the palace and the worst 
tenement dwelling, in which ignorance and poverty breed disease 
and invite death. With perfect house drains, properly disconnected 
from the sewer, the inhabitants of a town dwelling may enjoy the 
blessings attendant up6n cleanliness; but without such disconnec- 
tion from the public sewer the cleanest household must share the 
dangers resulting from the sins of others against the laws cf health. 
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Some would make it the business of the State to design and 
regulate the sanitary arrangements of every dwelling-house, though 
as yet no one has ventured to go so far in the direction of paternal 
government as to suggest that the State should relieve individuals 
of their responsibility to be clean and decent in the use of these 
arrangements. On the other hand, there are those who think that 
the State should have no right to enquire into the sanitary con- 
dition of any private property, and that it should in no way inter- 
fere with those who choose to reside in dwellings of the flimsiest 
description, with refuse from Covent Garden and Billingsgate for 
foundations, and drains only cut off from the sewage tanks of 
Barking when they cease to fulfil their purpose, and become elon- 
gated cesspools instead of conduits for the removal of refuse. 

Both of these extreme views are mistakes. In this, as in all 
other matters, the rule of liberty will be found the best preserver 
of individual well-being, which results in the public well-being. 
Where drains and sewers are public property the responsibility for 
their proper maintenance admittedly rests on the State, or its 
representative, the Local Authority of the district. Any citizen 
who may be injured in consequence of the unsanitary condition of 
such public drains or sewers should have right of action against any 
Authority through whose neglect the insanitary condition is proved 
to have been caused. On the same ground, in all cases of private 
drains and sanitary arrangements, the responsibility for their proper 
maintenance should rest in the owner (or occupier, when he stands 
in the place of the owner), and the Public Authority should only 
have right of action in so far as the condition of the property may 
be injurious to the public health. 

That the sanitary arrangements of dwelling houses should be 
of one uniform pattern, or that the internal economy of our houses 
ought to be submitted to the censorship of a public official, cannot 
be desirable. 

In conclusion, I would urge upon sanitary reformers, not to 
rely too much on State interference, for in sanitary matters, as in 
all other matters, individuals have responsibilities as well as the 
State, and it is now essential that something should be done to 
define what these responsibilities are. 

That the law requires amendment must be admitted by all. 
I would minimise its demands to essentials, and insist on its absolute 
enforcement. I would increase the responsibility of the individual, 
but in so far as the Public Authorities pretend to interfere I would 
make it a real interference, and in every case where the law is not 
complied with, there should be some penalty imposed on those 
responsible for the breach. 


MARK H. JUDGE. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN: 


AN APPEAL TO REASON. 


THESE constantly recurring “war panics” are hardly creditable to 
England, denoting as they do either one of these two things—a 
consciousness of innate weakness, or unconscious national decadence. 
Of these two evils, or tokens of forthcoming evils, the first is to be 
sure the least ominous, since the very fact of consciousness of any 
sort is a hopeful factor to the restoration of healthful, normal, 
conditions,—in the state, or with the individual. Nevertheless, it 
is assuredly incongruous with British traditions that the people of 
Great Britain, to-day, should evince such morbid and almost 
hysterical symptoms and tendencies in foreign regard, and more 
particularly in regard to the Navy. Nor is it a bit less to England’s 
discredit that her people should attach so much more importance to 
the building of battleships than to the quality of her seamen! For 
surely, it should be deemed of the first, last, and only consequence 
to man the former effectually. For actual strength and supremacy 
consist in the actual quality and relatively higher and more effectual 
fighting capacities and intrinsic manhood of an army or a navy,— 
not merely in numbers, nor yet in excess of armaments and number 
of battleships. In effect everything depends in modern warfare 
upon the actual manhood, the intelligence, the accuracy, and the 
discipline of “the man behind the gun!” 

Unless, then, England or the manhood of Great Britain, is really 
on the decline, it is at least a grave mistake, and one provocative 
of untold mischiefs and intolerable burdens, to attach so much 
more importance to the building of “Dreadnoughts” and the main- 
tenance of the “Two-Power” standard, than to the actual quality 
and superiority of the men who may have to do the fighting. For, 
after all, it is the men, not the ships, to be primarily considered ; 
and it should be the main object and sole animating purpose of 
the British Government to perfect the efficiency and so to man the 
Imperial Navy as to make it the most perfect fighting machine 
in the world ; or to think less of the number of its battleships than 
of the quality and quantity of its fighting men. But, as regards the 
unworthy, constantly recurring panic frights of late in England, 
which so oppress the public mind apparently, they should be dis- 
missed, and the fevered brains of their instigators set at rest; or, 
better still, such “agitators” should be summarily suppressed. For, 
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unless, as I have intimated, the English race is rapidly deteriorating, 
it should be “plain as a pikestaff” to British intelligence that, no 
matter how many or how formidable “Dreadnoughts” are built by 
foreign powers, and under whatever “covert design,” there is no 
nation or power on earth still that enjoys so many natural and 
acquired advantages and facilities for the manning of its fleets, or 
in the way of allowing proportionate, fit human “raw matetial,” 
as Great Britain enjoys still. In the first place, England is essen- 
tially (or has been up to this time) a sea-faring and sailor-producing 
nation and power; and is, besides, the “mother” of not a few free 
and stalwart British Commonwealths, from and within whose con- 
fines and borders sagacious British statesmen should readily dis- 
cover untold and boundless resources, in the way of “raw material” 
for the effectual manning of any number of battleships. Nor need 
British statesmen do more, or better, in effect, than to meet half- 
way, in fitting spirit, the generous and loyal advances of Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, in such connection,—so generous, so 
timely, and so admirably tendered already, in fact, as to command 
the admiration and respect of foreign powers, and as should strongly 
affect and relieve the hearts and minds of the British nation 
generally. More than that, such a voluntary and timely demon- 
stration of loyalty and affection for the Motherland, on the parts 
of these great British Colonies or Commonwealths should be re- 
garded by England as of incalculably more significance and intrinsic 
worth than the building of a hundred “ Dreadnoughts” by England 
alone. For not only does such a manifestation of British Imperial 
Unity imply, in a significant manner, the determination of these 
great free British Commonwealths to maintain the integrity of the 
British Empire, and to stand steadfastly to the Mother Country, 
but it affords an admirable and gratifying example to all present 
and future colonising and conquering powers of the success and 
ultimate beneficent consequences of dealing justly and generously 
with such colonies and possessions from their incipiency. More- 
over, such a demonstration of loyalty and devotion cannot fail to 
strike with both misgiving and degree of dread any possible really 
hostile power; while at the same time, occasioning all despotic 
powers serious alarms on their own account. 

But to return to what I have said regarding the possibilities 
and resources of the British Empire, in naval concerns, or as to the 
more re-assuring features of asserted recruiting advantages on the 
part of the British Government. In the first place, be it said, 
that while England itself is, or has been, heretofore, essentially a 
sea-faring and sailor-producing nation, some of the British Colonies, 
or portions of them, are not a whit less favoured. For, in Canada 
and Newfoundland, for instance, how easy it would be, subject to 
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tactful and enlightened methods, to procure and insure the finest 
“raw material” of the nature required—“ raw material,” that is to 
say, such as is to be found in plenty from among the fishermen and 
sea-loving manhood of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and along the 
great line of lakes and sea-coasts. And British statesmen should 
avail themselves of every means and opportunity to attract to the 
ranks of the Imperial Navy a goodly number of these brave and 
hardy British “sea-dogs”! And what better, or more effectual 
method, to begin with, than to inaugurate a system of training 
ships for the youth of such parts of the Empire? How much better, 
and how infinitely more desirable than to attempt to replenish the 
ranks of the navy with mere Cockney and City material! 

Granted, then, that England is still, pre-eminently and essentially, 
a sea-faring and sailor-producing nation, and that the British Isles 
and the peoples of the free British Commonwealths are, to a great 
extent, hardy and sea-loving Britons, why should there ever arise 
“panic,” or question of British capability to retain its naval supre- 
macy? For it really matters but little how many ships, or how 
formidable, Germany, or any other power, may build, provided only 
that the quality of the British navy remains unimpaired ; and it 1s 
quality only that “counts” in modern warfare. 

For neither Germany, nor any other great nation or power, 
save England, or Great Britain, produces in like proportion, the 
essential material (human material) wherewith to man any consider- 
able number of modern battleships. Great Britain may not pretend 
to vie with Germany, for instance, as a great military power, but 
Germany-—kindred nation though she be—can never hope to vie 
with Great Britain as a naval power, for the simple reason that 
her people are not a sea-faring and sea-loving race. The same, 
too, with the United States—another great kindred nation,—for 
no matter how many ships America may build, it must ever be 
a moot question how it is to man them effectually ; and the more 
ships either Germany or the United States may build, the greater 
the burdens and the difficulties of the situation. In effect, Great 
Britain has the advantage over all possible or probable competitors, 
in such relation, of being abundantly able to produce the necessary 
and most effective “raw material”; and it only remains for her 
statesmen to see to it that the quality of her navy and armaments 
should be assured. For it is, and must be, the “man behind the 
gun” upon whom the nation must depend—upon his British man- 
hood, intelligence, accuracy, discipline, and fidelity—not upon the 
number, and size, and speed, of ships; not upon “magnificent 
displays” and “ imposing” naval “evolutions,’—but ever and always 
upon the vigilance and integrity of British manhood. Let British 
statesmen, then, think more of raising men than of building ships 
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and of making money ; for that is the first essential and the main 
requirement ; and well might it be for England, at this moment, 
to take more to heart the teachings and “ political economy” of 
such “theorists” as John Ruskin and Thomas Carlyle, than to 
attach so much importance to the tenets of those who insist so 
loudly upon the “necessity” of “maintaining” the “two-power” 
ascendancy! Not numbers, but quality, should be the grand 
desideratum, in all things, and in all human concerns. For, just as 
of old, the pomp and glitter of the myriads of Persia proved of no 
avail against the virtues and manhood of the Greeks; so, to-day, 
mere “supremacy” in the number and size of ships is not a whit 
more likely to prevail in a death struggle with a determined, intelli- 
gent, and united foe. It is “the man behind the gun”—upon his 
efficiency, that all depends. 


“ CHATHAM. ” 














1909. 


RAILWAY NATIONALISATION. 


ITS FALLACIES AND DANGERS—A FORECAST. 


EXTENSIVE reforms in the railway carrying trade are urgently 
needed, in the interests of the general public and the shareholders 
alike. On all sides there are signs of a great and growing dis- 
content with the existing state of affairs. Both on and off the line 
it is freely admitted that what is ought not to be, and what ought 
to be is not ; and the question before us is: What is the best thing 
to be done? Believing, apparently, that salvation lies in State- 
ownership, a “ Railway Nationalisation Society” has been formed 
with the avowed object of “educating the public mind on the sub- 
ject of State ownership,” and a Bill to provide for the nationalisa- 
tion of the railways of England has been introduced into the House 
of Commons. Let us, therefore, consider this proposal. 

Now, there is not the slightest doubt but that certain much- 
needed reforms could be effected if our railways were put under 
State control, and perhaps it would be a very good thing in many 
ways if our means of distribution were so treated. But that is not 
the point. We must not concern ourselves merely with what could 
probably be accomplished either immediately or shortly after the 
change, for our own good, or the good of those who follow us a 
decade or so hence. But what we have to consider is this: Is 
that which is proposed the very best thing that can be done, and 
what will be ¢he ultimate issue of such an event. All questions of 
this character should be approached in this way—the more impor- 
tant the question the more need is there for serious contemplation 
—and unless we do so approach them we are not fulfilling our 
duties as citizens. That is axiomatic. And as by far the larger 
part of the revenue received by the railway companies is derived 
from the carriage of goods, it will be well to study the question of 
railway nationalisation as it will affect the trading community first. 

In a circular letter issued by the Railway Nationalisation 
Society, it is asserted that :— 

“Even at best the public fail to obtain the maximum of 
advantage from the great network of British railways. Rates 
are unreasonably high in themselves ; they are even sometimes 
disastrous or oppressive to the home trader through the pre- 
ferential treatment conceded to the foreign producer. Con- 
ditions of transit are in many cases harassing, and utterly in- 
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adequate to the modern needs of competitive trade. In some 

cases facilities are withheld which are essential to the pros- 

perity of certain trades and industries. In others, restrictive 
conditions of traffic are imposed, with ruinous results; and the 
grievances of the travelling public are notorious.” 

Which state of things, the same authority declares, cannot go 
on. We are urged by other champions of the cause to look abroad 
and see how they do things there. Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, 
M.P., for instance, has given it out! that: “Germany may [fairly 
claim to have achieved both the ends of public revenue and public 
benefit.” To Germany, therefore, we will go for an object lesson. 

The first thing which strikes one upon investigating the Ger- 
man system is the entire absence of individualism—that is to say, 
instead of dealing direct with the railway company, as the English- 
man does, the trader there employs a cartage agent to act for him. 
There are many of these cartage agents in Germany—there are, 
for example, between fifty and sixty different firms in Berlin, and 
they are somewhat similar to that of Messrs. Pickford, Ltd., only 
they do a more extensive business, and are generally recognised as 
the proper intermediary between trader and railway carrier. These 
agents collect and forward, or receive for forwarding, the numerous 
parcels—both large and small—which, but for their existence, 
would have to be sent hence singly, lump them together, and for- 
ward them in bulk as one consignment to their destination. In 
addition to this the cartage agents themselves act in concert for the 
better loading and forwarding of goods, and vie with each other in 
making up loads for different places. By this means, of course, a 
considerable saving in the cost of carriage is effected. It is equally 
noticeable that all the goods travelling over the German railways 
are exceptionally well-packed and the packages very firmly secured 
—so much so, in fact, that breakage or damage during transit is 
well-nigh impossible. Nor is there an insufficiency of directions— 
each parcel is fully labelled and addressed. A question as to the 
reason for this elicits the information that were the goods not so 
secured and directed, the railways would refuse to carry them ex- 
cept at the owner’s risk, if at all, it being one of the conditions of 
carriage that in order to fix the carriers with liability every consign- 
ment must be marked in permanent and clear characters, so that no 
possibility of mistake may arise. As to the train service, first 
there is the ordinary goods—the “ Frachtguter,” as it is called—and 
the “ Eilguter,” or express goods, and the difference between the 
two is briefly this: Traffic conveyed by the ordinary goods train is 
carried at a cheap rate if consigned in bulk, the day of dispatch and 
the following day do not count—these are claimed for loading— 

1.—In the “‘ Morning Leader” of May 28th, 1908. 
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and at least two days for the actual transit ; whereas if the traffic is 
conveyed by the express goods, the same conditions as to quantity 
apply, here again the first day, ie, the day of dispatch, does not 
count, and—and this is the essential point—double the ordinary 
rate is charged for carriage. There is a third service, the “Schnell- 
zugseilgut,” an accelerated express, or fast passenger train, but this 
is not commonly used, as goods consigned by it are charged at four 
times the ordinary rate. And then as to credit, the State railways 
of Germany are fully secured, for before they will allow a trader 
to open a ledger account with them, he has to hand over securities 
to the value of at least six average weeks’ payments for railway 
carriage, which securities, in the event of the trader becoming in- 
solvent, can be realized solely in the interests of the State. Nor is 
there much generosity shown in the matter of time allowed to the 
consignee for the unloading of his traffic, for if merchandise 1s not 
removed from the station within twenty-four hours after notice of 
arrival has been given, demurrage at the rate of two shillings per 
truck per day is charged (increasing at the rate of Is. per truck for 
each subsequent day, Sundays and holidays included), and, it must 
be remembered, this regulation applies to full truck loads. In 
many cases only twelve hours’ grace is given, and even this can be 
lessened, if necessary, if there is a shortage of waggons, for instance. 

The German railways do not provide warehouse accommoda- 
tion, at least, not free; the rates quoted by them are for the actual 
haulage from station to station only, and for each additional service 
—loading or unloading, storing, collecting, or delivering, or the like 
—an extra charge is made. 

How different is the state of things which obtains in this 
country. To begin with, there is an utter lack of combination 
amongst the traders—each one acts independently of his neighbour, 
fails to appreciate the importance of strict attention to packing, 
frequently consigns his goods under mark (so that his competitor 
shall not know with whom he is doing business), and 
forwards his parcel as a separate consignment. Then all 
the rates in operation on the English railways—except 
those for the carriage of coal, stone, timber, and mer- 
chandise of that kind—include both loading and _ unloading, 
and a very large number of them, practically all those in the 
northern counties, free collection and delivery. And when the 
trader elects to do his own carting or loading, or both, he is en- 
titled to a refund in consideration thereof. Warehouse accommo- 
dation is provided at every railway goods station for the conveni- 
ence of the general public, and only when goods are stored for 
any length of time is a nominal charge for storage made. Nor do 
the English railway companies compel the trader to effect such an 
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early clearance of his goods. Small parcels are allowed to remain 
at the station an indefinite time, and no charge is made for ware- 
housing, and the consignee is allowed at least forty-eight hours in 
which to clear a wagon—indeed, in this matter he is given consider- 
able license, a charge for demurrage being very rarely enforced. 
As to the actual transit, it will be conceded even by the bitterest 
enemies of the railway companies, that the goods train service on 
the English lines is excellent—far superior, in fact, to that running 
in any other country. And it must be borne in mind that it matters 
not whether the trader consigns his goods at his own or the Com- 
pany’s risk, at the ordinary or a low “ exceptional” rate, the con- 
signment is carried by this fast goods train. As a matter of fact, 
it is a common practice for a railway company to carry a consign- 
ment by passenger train at the goods train rate, in a case of urgency, 
to oblige the trader. So that, taking all things into consideration, 
it really does not appear that the English trader is very hard done 
by, or that the German merchant obtains many privileges over and 
above those enjoyed by him. 

The Railway Nationalisation party, however, would have us be- 
lieve otherwise. Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, for example, in a 
characteristic speech in the House of Commons,? declared that :— 
“In Germany .. . . full responsibility was accepted by the State 
in regard to consignments lost, delayed, or damaged.” And he 
made many other declarations with the object of showing, appa- 
rently, that the German trader is in an enviable position. Take 
this :— 

“ The German State railways were so managed that boun- 
ties were given to enable certain districts to compete with 
foreign countries, and the Minister for Railways was able to 
help any part of the country which happened to be in distress 
by means of special rates.” 

But, besides these, Mr. Money made many omissions, and these 
were quite as important as his statements. He omitted to say, 
for instance, that—as we have seen-+in order to fix the railways of 
Germany with liability, the sender has to pack his goods in such a 
manner that the possibility of damage is very remote indeed. And 
that, in contradistinction to the practice here of forwarding goods 
under mark, each package has to be fully labelled, so that there is 
no chance of it going astray through want of full and proper direc- 
tions. Also that so much time is claimed by the State for loading 
and trans-shipment of goods, that a claim for delay can rarely be 
established—this in direct contrast to the laws of England, which 
compel the carriers to carry with all speed, and permit the sender 
to recover damages when a delay arises. He forgot to mention, 


2, On February 11th, 1908. 
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too—and this was, perhaps, the most important omission of all— 
that the rates in operation on the German lines are for large quanti- 
ties—truck-loads—whereas those in existence here are for small 
consignment. The Englishman asks for a quick transit and gets 
it, and he is enabled to guarantee fresh supplies arriving daily ; the 
German, on the other hand, as we have seen, consigns his goods in 
bulk, and hence it is, of course, that the rates in that country are 
low.; It is perfectly certain that the English traders would not 
tolerate for one week’ the conditions which are imposed upon the 
general public by the German State. Over there, if goods are 
carried at the owner’s risk, no reduction in the rate is made—the 
sender pays at the ordinary rate, whilst the railway accepts no lia- 
bility—and when goods are so carried and are damaged or lost, the 
State never recompenses the loser; over here, when goods are 
carried at the owner’s risk, a considerable reduction in the rate is 
made—often to the extent of 40 per cent.—notwithstanding which 
the trader is quick to make a claim when a loss or damage arises. 
And to show that the English railway companies do not place an 
arbitrary interpretation upon the law, it may be mentioned that on 
an average only one in seven of these claims on owner's risks con- 
signments is refused—of the 22,323 such claims (amounting to 
£33,358), submitted to the Joint Claims Committee during the nine 
months ending December, 1906, no less than 19,179 (amounting to 
£23,204), were passed for settlement. 
If additional testimony as to the way in which the German 
railways are worked is needed, here it is:— 
“Goods trains are both infrequent and notoriously slow. 
At least three days must be allowed for 100 miles for a wagon 
load. Urgent goods are not recognised unless one pays double 
freight. . . . If you overload your wagon you are fined pounds 
for a few hundredweight put on on a dark winter evening to 
empty a rulley. Demurrage is relentlessly enforced, and you 
are made to feel that you are dealing with permanent Govern- 
ment officials who do not care a straw for your convenience. In 
busy times one must give at least twenty-four hours’ notice to 
secure a wagon.... 3 
To sum up, then, this is the actual position. The German 
trader is compelled to pack his goods very securely, label them 
fully, forward them in bulk by a slow train, and at a station to 
station rate ; whilst the Englishman is not put to the expense of 
providing such costly packing, acts very reservedly in regard to 
addressing his parcels, enjoys a much quicker transit, sends his 
goods in small consignments, and at a rate which includes several 


3- Extract from a letter to the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,’”’ February 22nd. 1908. 
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additional services, as, for example, collection and delivery—which 
comparison drives us to the conclusion that there is absolutely no 
analogy between the two positions. 

In the November number of Modern Business, Mr. Money 
makes the following comparison :— 

“In the United Kingdom, under private ownership, a net 
profit of £44,500,000 a year pays a dividend of only about 3} 
per cent. on railway capital.” 

“In Prussia, under public ownership, a net profit of about 
£33,500,000 per annum pays a dividend of 7} per cent. on 
railway capital.” 

And he also says there: “Since the year 1882, the 
revenue earned by the Prussian State Railways has not only 
sufficed to pay the interest on the capital and wipe out the 
debt, but over and above this has yielded a surplus which has 
remained at the disposal of the Government for other national 
expenses.” 

Which is all very well from one particular standpoint, but as Mr. R. 
Lloyd Longden remarked in the Trade Protection Journal for 
September, 1908, “ Much fuller information is necessary before busi- 
ness men can decide that the case in favour of railway nationalisa- 
tion is an incontrovertible one.” 

We know now how this 7} per cent. is obtained, and in the 
light of this information it does not appear such a remarkable 
achievement. It is about as commendable an act as that of the 
man who “saves” so much per year by reason of the fact that he 
gives his wife much less than is her due, and practises “economy” 
in other directions. If the English railway companies were not to 
accept so much responsibility, pay fewer claims, and give less facili- 
ties— in short, make their conditions equal to those of the State 
Railways of Germany,—and if, in addition to this, they were to be 
taxed less heavily—by the way, whereas the English railways pay 
something like £5,000,000 a year as taxes, the railways of Prussia, 
which are about the same length, pay only £750,000 a year !—they 
could, of course, afford to carry more cheaply. 

Then as to the suggestion that if our lines were put under 
State Control, the Minister for Railways could assist any particular 
district which happened to be suffering from depression by means 
of special rates, it is well established that human nature makes this 
impracticable. Quite recently—to wit, in February, 1907—a case 
(the Castle Steam Trawlers v. Great Western Railway Co.), came 
before the Court, which made this clear to us. It was one in which 
the Great Western Railway were charged with unlawfully doing 
that very thing which we are told the State could do with im- 
punity. Briefly, the facts are these: The Great Western Railway 
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Company to give the fishermen of Milford a fair chance to compete 
legitimately with their brethren at Swansea, gave them a low rate 
for the carriage of their fish to the London and other markets, as 
low, in fact, as the rate from Swansea (notwithstanding the fact 
that Milford is 273 miles from London, whilst Swansea is only 204 
miles from town), whereupon the railway company were charged 
with giving undue preference to the Milford fishermen. To this 
the Company replied by saying, quite reasonably, that inasmuch as 
they were prima facie carrying the Milford fish 69 miles for no- 
thing, if they were compelled to raise the rate for this traffic the 
effect would be disastrous to the Milford fishermen, with no benefit 
whatever to the plaintiffs, and the railway company gained the day. 
There are numerous other cases on record where the plaintiff has 
fought for supremacy over his competitor, or, in other words, 
claimed the advantage of his close proximity to the market, but this 
one is surely sufficient to show that the State would not dare to 
confer a special benefit (which is vastly different from giving equal 
terms), upon any particular district, or rather, if it did it would 
immediately lay itself open to reflection and considerable abuse. 
Moreover, it is well known that, as the law stands at present, if a 
railway company lowers a rate in a time of need and to meet a 
special circumstance, it cannot advance that rate to the original 
figure without the fear of being hauled before the Court to justify 
the increase. For proof of this see the North Staffordshire Colliery 
owners v. N.S., L. and N.W., Great Western Railway, and others. 
If the State were the carrier, this law would apparently be altered, 
and the Minister for Railways would be allowed to raise or lower 
a rate ad lib. One can guess pretty accurately what the result of 
such an arrangement would be. 

So much—and we have said all this, because, in the circum- 
stances, it was necessary to say so much—as to the Goods Depart- 
ment. Now let us briefly refer to the Passenger Department. Says 
the author of “The Nationalisation of Railways”:—‘“It is a 
notorious fact that fares . . . on the railways of the United King- 
dom are very much higher than on the State-owned railways of the 
Continent,” which is true. And it is equally notorious that the 
conditions of travel are “very much higher than on the State- 
owned railways of the Continent,” which, naturally enough, partly 
accounts for this difference in price. “It must be admitted,” says 
the same authority, “that Belgian third-class carriages are inferior 
to most of the British thirds.” So also must it be pointed out that 
although “in Germany there is a fourth class which carries passen- 
gers at the uniform rate of 2 pf. a kilometer, which works out at 
less than 2d. for 5 miles,” the fourth class compartments on a Ger- 
man train are such that the British working man would be up in 
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arms in a moment if he were asked to travel in them, or coaches 
of their kind. In Germany, too, a difference is made in the price 
of travel by fast and slow train. Nor is the passenger allowed to 
take a certain amount of luggage with him free of charge as he is 
here—for this he has to pay extra. A correspondent, writing in 
the Daily Telegraph on February 22nd, 1908, bore witness to 
these facts, as follows :—9 

“ As one who has had fifteen years’ experience of them 

(the German railways) I have no hesitation in saying that our 

own for speed, comfort, and frequency are superior to any on 

the Continent. . Third class carriages in the Fatherland have 
hard wooden seats, and on very few fast long distance trains is 
there any third class at all. The service is only half as frequent 
as ours, and the fares only a trifle lower. . . Cheap excursions, 
which delight thousands in this country, are unknown ; week- 
end tickets do not exist. . . Red tape is atrocious. . . Any un- 
fortunate wight who rides past his station is mulcted in the 
difference and fined 6s. on the spot. No excuses are available.” 

It is easier still now to see how that 7} per cent dividend is 
obtained, is it not? Originally, it came out of the pocket of the 
general public gua trader, gua passenger, and gua taxpayer. That 
is the secret of the whole thing! 

So far we have considered the question only as it will affect 
the general public as employers of the railway companies in one 
capacity or the other. We have yet to deal with the financial and 
social aspect of the subject. As to the first: “It would be per- 
fectly practicable and equitable to pay out the British railway share- 
holders. as the late Lord Goschen converted the National Debt. 
Lord Goschen dealt with nearly £600,000,000 of Consols, and it 
would be little more difficult to deal with British railway capital on 
some such lines as these,” says the Nationalist. But the under- 
taking would not be such an easy one, as we are here led to sup- 
pose. To issue Government Railway Stock Certificates to the 
value of £1,600,000,000—the present price of the English railways 
—would involve a grave financial risk which no Government is 
likely to undertake. Moreover, it must be remembered that the 
motive power of to-day is altogether different from that which wiil 
be employed to-morrow. Edison assures us that steam locomotives 
are doomed, and he foretells the universal use of electricity as a 
driving force, which is true, no doubt. Lord Claud Hamilton gave 
us some indication of the popular feeling and the trend of events 
when, at a recent meeting of the East London Railway Company, 
over which he presided, he reported a decrease of 234,157 passen- 
gers in the preceding six months. The decrease in the passenger 
receipts, he said, was due mainly to the discontinuance of through 
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booking over their line, arising from its not being installed with 
electricity. They must make some allowance for the competition of 
electric trams and motor omnibuses, which affected all railways, 
more or less, but the main factor in their decreased receipts was 
undoubtedly the question of electrification.) If, therefore, our rail- 
ways were taken over by the State and run, not for profit, but for 
public benefit—lower freight rates, lower passenger fares accorded, 
and so on—how, in addition to meeting the other liabilities, could 
provision be made for this coming enormous expense? 

Then there is the social problem. In round figures, there are 
580,000 adults employed on the English railways, and unless these 
were disfranchised—as in Prussia—the position of our legislators, 
especially the M.P.’s for those constituencies in which the railway 
workshops are situated—Crewe, Swindon, Derby, Doncaster, and 
Ashford, to name only a few—would become unbearable. They 
would be simply tools in the hands of the electors, for, to quote Mr. 
Winston Churchill :— 

“Whenever State servants take an active part in the war- 
fare of political parties, there is always the danger that trium- 
phant political parties will try to job their own supporters into 
positions of profit and trust, and to exclude their opponents. 
Such a system has been found everywhere to be fatal to good 
government” 

The Spectator spoke very pertinently on this point in its issue 
of July 11th, 1908, as follows :— 

“ Already many politicians are gravely regretting that the 
House of Commons did not support Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli when they had the foresight to join in proposing that 
Civil Servants should be disfranchised. It is impossib'e to 
contemplate without the gravest alarm the prospect of a vast 
new body of State employees directing their votes on the same 
cynical, selfish principles as actuate the Postal servants.” 

But although the President of the Board of Trade has stated that: 
“It has long been held undesirable that regular Government ser- 
vants should conspicuously take sides in party politics,” what 
Government is likely to face the consequence of such an act of dis- 
franchisement? Not the present one, nor the next. Apart from 
this, however, we have to think what would be the moral effect 
upon the country if these 580,000, or rather 621,341 railway 
workers, including juniors and seniors, were appointed as Govern- 
ment Servants. The fact of his being in a secure position, having 
a stipulated wage, and knowing that by no amount of industry and 
energy can he improve his position, there being a fixed rate of 
advance, often enough produces in a man a spirit not altogether 
commendable. Mind you, this is not said of the man who, to give him 
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credit, would be different if he could, but of the system. You may 
deny it if you like, but your monitor tells you that it is true. And 
what is true of the individual is true of the number, the effect upon 
the one is the effect upon the whole body, and this influence would 
be felt by the State eventually. This is one of the gravest dangers, 
if not the greatest peril, which the State has to face. 

Having regard to these various considerations, and to the 
experience of other nations, it is practically certain that the Bill 
now before the House will not become law. Japan is one of the 
countries which is frequently held up as an example. Fromm the 
latest Consular Report, on the trade of Japan we learn that :— 

“ The nationalisation of the railways of Japan... . was 
completed in 1907. The last of the 17 principal private rail- 
ways which were to be acquired by the State, was taken over 
in October, so that it is now possible to obtain some idea of 
the working of the railways under the new system Through- 
out the year there have been bitter complaints, both in the 
native and foreign press, about the railway service., One of 
the principal motives of the nationalisation of private railways 
was to remove the impediments. and correct the confusion 
arising out of multiple ownership, and divided administration. 
The critics, however, complain that the number of accidents 
has increased, that the delays in the transportation of goods 
are still excessive, and that on some lines unpunctuality is the 
rule, and not the exception, as it was in the days prior to 
nationalisation.” 

Then, after mentioning the fact that the Imperial Government 
has issued a report which deals with some of these points, and en- 
deavours to show that the results now obtained are better than in 
the days prior to nationalisation ; and after giving some compara- 
tive tables, the report continues :— 

“From the above figures it will be seen that nationalisa- 
tion has in some ways been successful, but the country as a 
whole seems to have expected more. 

“ At the time of writing, a representation has been pre- 
sented in the Lower House, bearing a large number of signa- 
tures, which urges that the whole railway system now under 
the control of the Government, should be placed in an entirely 
separate account, and should form no part of the general 
finance. The signatories contend that the entire profits of the 
railways should be devoted to their improvement, and exten- 
sion, whereas it appears that at present part of their earnings 
are diverted to other purposes.” 

What is happening in Japan would happen here were our Govern- 
ment to follow suit. So much would be expected, and so little, 
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comparatively, would or could be done, and that not in accordance 
with expectation, that dissatisfaction would be greater than ever. 
But, for the reasons given, the railways of England will not, it 1s 
safe to say, be so acquired. 

What is likely to be done, however, is this. Power will be 
sought by the railway companies to form groups, and amalgamate 
for common good, and our legislators will be wise if they not only 
encourage this movement, but assist in its devolopment, and do 
what they can to make it a complete success. For, by these means 
the companies could stop every unnecessary expense—avoid waste- 
ful competition, such as the running of duplicate trains, and the 
establishment of separate receiving offices and stations; pool their 
traffic for the better loading of trucks ; effect a considerable saving 
in regard to the management of the lines, and so on—and, in con- 
sequence, give better terms to the trading and travelling community 
and entire satisfaction to the shareholders. Already, by the fusion 
of two of the leading companies, we have had a glimpse of what 
can be achieved in this direction—tickets are issued at a reduced 
fare, and are available by the route of either company; a better 
service of trains has been established, and other advantages given 
to passengers; and the Companies have announced recently that 
their receiving offices are open for the reception of goods for either 
Company. It may be asked: what would be the actual saving 
resulting from such a combination, but that is a question difficult to 
answer, although it is sure that the expenses would be reduced to 
at least 54 per cent. On one service alone the spending of many 
thousands of pounds could be avoided—z.e., in the cost of the 
collection of traffic. In the twelve months ending June, 1908, five 
of the principal companies—the G.C, G.E., G.N., G.W. and Midland 
Railway Company—spent no less than £1,910,500 in the collection 
of goods in London, much of which could be saved if there were 
no overlapping. And other economies of a like nature could be 
brought about if the Companies were allowed to combine. 

In addition to and concurrently with this amalgamation of the 
carriers, there will—nay must—necessarily be wholesale co-opera- 
tion amongst the traders of this country. Again and again, when 
a charge of quoting prohibitive rates to the home producer, or of 
‘ giving preferential treatment to the foreigner, has been made 
against the Companies, the complainants have been urged to adopt 
the bulking principle, and so take advantage of the low rates in 
operation for large quantities. Thus, in 1905, in reply to a com- 
plaint of high rates, Mr. F. Ree, the then General Manager of the 
L. and N.W. Railway Company, went down to Newport (Salop) and 
addressed a meeting of local agriculturists, and explained in detail 
how they could best send their produce. He took with him a table 
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of the actual payment per consignment made to the Railway Com- 
pany by these people, and after exhibiting this for their edification, 
he said :— 

“What we learn from this table is that, under existing 
conditions, over 80 per cent. of the consignments are carried 
at the higher rates, and only 20 per cent. at the lower rates for 
larger quantities. Taking the difference between what was 
actually paid and what might have been paid we find that if 
the eighty-two members of your society had combined their 
lots, so as to form large consignments, and thus secure the 
lower rates, they would have paid the railway company about 
12 or 13 per cent. less in carriage than they did. A saving of 
12 or 13 per cent. is one that should surely not be despised. 
The London and North-Western Railway Company think 
themselves very lucky if they can pay 7 per cent. 

“On eliminating from the table in question consignments 
of 4 tons and upwards for the big men (who are often able to 
buy in large quantities), and taking only consignments for the 
smaller farmers (to whom the value of such an organization as 
yours is proportionately greater), I find that by combining their 
consignments the members of your society might have effected 
a saving on their actual payments in railway carriage alone of 
something like 19 per cent. 

“ As regards, again, the big farmers themselves, the figures 
compiled afford interesting evidence of the fact that only in 
few cases do even they receive individual consignments in 
sufficient bulk to come within the lowest rates on the railway 
company’s books. 

“ Considering that there are 178 farmers and others in your 
district who draw their feeding-stuffs from our stations, the 
figures I have quoted show, I think, what a very substantial 
gain might be secured by them on the basis of lower rates 
which are already available, but of which, as our statistics prove, 
so little use is now being made.” 


For years, however, the agriculturists of England have per- 
sistently refused to do as advised. But this is no longer the case. 
They see now, largely through the instrumentality of Sir Horace 
Plunkett, that they have an excellent remedy in their own hands, 
and they are making ready to follow the example set by their 
neighbours. 

A few years ago both Holland and Denmark were in a bad 
way, but through the adoption of the co-operative principle they 
have since redeemed themselves—out of her population of not 
more than 3,000,000 Denmark now boasts of 300,000 co-operative 
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society members. Germany, too, has 1,000 societies for the co- 
operative purchase of agricultural necessaries, and nearly as many 
for the production and sale; whilst in France there are 2,500 such 
associations (with a membership of 600,000), for the collective sale 
of agricultural produce. But this system is not only for the agri- 
culturist—it can, and must, be employed by all and sundry with 
equal advantage. Every day brings proof of the fact that our 
merchants pay much more than is necessary for the carriage of 
their goods, simply because they do not study the art of bulking. 
Here is a typical case, as reported in the Raz/way News: 


“The London and North Western Railway Company. sued 
a firm of City merchants for the carriage of goods from Liver- 
pool to London. The claim was admitted, but the defendants 
raised a counter-claim, alleging over-charges. It appeared 
that if goods were sent in two-ton lots the railway company’s 
charge was 17/6 per ton from Liverpool to London. If 
smaller quantities than two-ton lots were sent the charge was 
£1/7/5 per ton. The defendants had bought goods of two 
firms in Liverpool, and had them despatched to London, 
where they were delivered to five different consignees, to whom 
the defendants had sold them. As the whole of the goods 
weighed more than two tons, the defendants’ contention was 
that they were entitled to the concession, and that the reduced 
rate only was chargeable. For the Company, Mr. F. L. Lam- 
bert said such a contention had frequently been raised, but 
always unsuccessfully. Judge Lumley Smith, K.C., said his 
decision must be in favour of the Company so far as the ques- 
tion of rates was concerned. He allowed certain counter- 
claims for damages, which had nothing to do with the prin- 
ciples involved in the Company’s claim.” 


It will be observed that there were really five different con- 
signments in this lot, and hence it was that the Company refused 
to allow them to pass as one parcel. But had the goods been 
handed to a cartage agent to deal with (you will remember how 
they do these things in Germany), and forwarded as one parcel, 
the Company would have had no alternative but to charge the 
lower rate, much to the benefit of the plaintiffs—and there would 
have been no action. The moral is obvious. 


A word in conclusion to dispel a false notion. According to 
the Railway Nationalisation Society, “ Unified management under 
private ownership would mean a vast railway trust, with interests 
distinct from those of the public. Such a prospect is too appalling 
to contemplate. It would place the trade of the country at the 
mercy of a single railway board.” But in spite of this it may be said 
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without hesitation that there is really nothing whatever to fear— 
certainly nothing so dreadful as is here suggested, for already 
there exists a very effective means of public control over the rail- 
ways,—indeed, there is no other private body which is subjected 
to such stringent rules and regulations. And if at any time it were 
considered that the companies were abusing the confidence reposed 
in them the grip could be tightened quite easily—public opinion is 
very powerful. Instead of “ Unified management under private 
ownership” being “a prospect too appalling to contemplate,” it is 
one which should give pleasure to the earnest student, and be 
hailed with delight, for by this change the general public would 
still retain its control over the railways without having to accept 
any corresponding responsibilities,—whereas, if the lines were 
nationalised, numerous responsibilities and risks would have to be 
borne in return for the advantages given. And under private 
ownership the workers would still have a strong incentive to achieve 
that which is best inthem. These are considerations which appear 
to have been entirely overlooked by the Nationalisation party. 
Therefore, no matter from what view point the subject is examined, 
the conclusions are the same: Salvation lies not in nationalisation, 
because that is a retrograde step, and one which involves grave 
financial risks, but in the intensive and extensive co-operation of 
both trader and carrier. And that is the end which must be 
hastened with all speed. 


GEORGE B. LISSENDEN. 
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HOW TO REFORM INDIA: 


A NEW WAY TO PAY AN OLD DEBT. 


BASED as it is on the highest and widest of all human principles— 
the absolute freedom of the ego—with great and glorious traditions 
behind it, and the promise of a still greater future before it, the 
British Constitution as a moral machine, even its most ardent 
admirers must admit, is for all that defective in certain directions, 
especially in that which concerns the administration of dependent 
races. One of the most deplorable of these defects is that no 
remedy is ever applied to any evil, until that evil has made itself 
felt, either in some very serious or startling way. This means 
that a wide and yawning gulf divides the principles professed, 
possibly aimed at, from the practice of them. High and far reach- 
ing as the Constitution is in theory, its practice falls far short of 
the mark. The character of the Englishman has undergone no 
visible alteration since the day when Shakespeare—who understood 
human nature if any one did—wrote: “If to do were as easy as to 
know what were good to do, chapels had been churches and poor 
men’s cottages princes’ palaces. It is a good divine that follows 
his own instructions. I can easier teach twenty what were good to 
be done, than be one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching.” 
A great and prominent English statesman of our own day once 
said that Parliament has done many just things, but few things 
because they are just. Justin McCarthy too, in his History of 
Our Own Times, asserts that “so few reforms are accomplished in 
deference to the claims of justice in comparison with those that 
are yielded to the pressure of numbers.” 


To verify these statements, were verification indeed necessary, 
one has but to read the history of Ireland’s exploitation by Eng- 
land. As we turn over the deep black pages stamped in letters 
of crimson blood, we realise—as the student of the history of 
Christianity also realises—how utterly ineffectual is persecution and 
repression. 

Whether India—that rejuvenated and new created India—has 
plucked a leaf or two out of the blood-red pages of Irish history, 
is not for me to say. Whether those of her sons, who have their 
own national interests at heart, are treading in the footsteps of the 
Irish secret societies and confederations which, not so very long 
ago were the outcome of English misgovernment, is neither here nor 
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there. The book of history, like the book of nature, is always 
open, and always at the disposal of the student. In any case, the 
fact remains—a fact common to all—that as in Ireland until quite 
recently coercion and repression were met by outrage and violence, 
so in India there is a party of retaliation. No logic is needed to 
tell us that this undue effect must be, and is, due to some unneces- 
sary cause. True, these are but political platitudes that I have 
given utterance to, facts that have long since been realised by the 
Government ; matters of so-called ancient history which have been 
consigned once and for all to one of the dusty and cobwebbed pigeon- 
holes of oblivion. But cobwebbed platitudes are none the less true 
for being commonplace, and in spite of it will bear repetition. 
The existence of Lord Morley’s Reform Bill is evidence in itself of 
this. Yet if we look very carefully into the matter, obviously the 
real facts of the case have only in some measure been realised. 
The act in question is after all only indirect and unsatisfactory 
evidence. If not negative, it is certainly incomplete—a temporary 
sop, a make-shift, a convenient stop gap. It is not, however, with 
the incompleteness and inadequacy of Lord Morley’s measure that 
we are now about to deal. It is not, in fact, with any measure 
at all, but with certain essential features that are lacking in our 
administration of India. Essentials, without which we can never 
expect to govern India as we ought to do in the best interests of 
her people, as well as in our own best interests. It is with all the 
greater zest that I bring them forward, because they have been 
either ignored or over-looked, both by the statesmen of Great 
Britain and the Party of Reform in India. 

There are certain questions—those for instance of National 
defence, the upkeep of the Navy to a Two-Power standard, the 
consolidation of the various Colonial and other units into one great 
Empire, that are obviously quite outside the narrow scope and 
limitations of Party Government. They are National questions, 
as such, therefore, altogether inviolable, and above the narrower 
and uncertain standpoint of political trickery and artifice. This 
in itself elevates them above the sordid interests of Party, breath- 
ing into them the spirit and principle of all that is highest and 
best in the nation. Not by any means the least important of these 
Imperial issues is the safest and best method of administering 
India. Splendid as that administration is—and no sane person 
will deny its past or even present splendour—there is room for 
improvement. There is a canker in the rose, as we all know, which 
with a little skilful political surgery and judicious administrative 
manipulation, could very easily be removed. And “it is a very safe 
rule in politics to assume that no population is ever disturbed by 
wholly imaginery grievances. In such cases, unquestionably, 
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where there is smoke there is fire. Man is by far too lazy an 
animal to trouble himself much with agitations about purely unreal 
and non-existing wrongs.” 

We have already agreed that coercion or repression of any 
sort is a mistake—a political error of the first magnitude. We 
have also agreed that the measure of reform recently introduced 
by Lord Morley is inadequate—that it neither answers the purpose 
nor meets the case. How then is it possible, you ask, to remove 
this unruly and festering sore, with its disruptive discharges and 
violent outbreaks? The propositions that I am now about to 
make are not meant to deal specifically with the treatment of this 
unhealthy ulcer, but on principle with that treatment of India as a 
whole, which will ultimately ensure her a clean bill of health. To 
effect this, reform, radical, sweeping and thorough, is needed. Half 
measures can be of little or no use. True, half a loaf is better 
than no bread. True also, beggars and those who are placed in 
the unfortunate position of being subordinate to the will of others 
cannot be choosers. But on the whole political half-loaves are to 
be avoided. In a case such as this, the government of one race 
by another—the most difficult and complicated in all political pro- 
blems—reform must be whole-hearted and entire. In this way only 
can it fit in with the conditions and exigencies that are peculiar to 
the soil and instincts of the governed. What we have done for 
India are facts too well known to need repetition. What remains 
for us still to do are, however, matters about which even leading 
statesmen are in ignorance or at fault. Remember that when we 
took possession of India first as a Trading Company, and then as 
a Government, we did so entirely in our own interests. And even 
now, in spite of all our high professions, it is primarily in our own 
interests that we are working. This is a fact that we cannot afford 
to either slur or gloss over. If our statesmen are really and sin- 
cerely desirous of getting at the truth, this is a fact that 
they must make a full and just estimate of. In this—that is in 
the conflict of interests—they will find the core and centre out of 
which radiate all the disturbing factors that are now in force. 
What then is to be the future of India, and what part are we to 
take in that future? These are the two principal questions that 
require an answer. As a point of honour alone, it is obviously our 
duty to do nothing in India that will earn for us the hatred of her 
people, and the subsequent reproach of humanity when in the days 
that are to follow the history of our relations with her shall come 
to be written. It is within our reach on the contrary to make our 
administration of India a living human monument of British great- 
ness and humanity, that will earn for Great Britain an enduring 
and imperishable fame, beside which that of the Eternal City 
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must seem paltry and insignificant. But she can only achieve this 
by acquiring the same high principles that actuated the lonians, 
“for whom nothing was so great that they did not believe they could 
attain, and for which very reason they attained greatness.” 

To arrive at this climax, we must not only care for and foster 
Indian interests as if they were one with ours, but also make it 
our business to develop the capacities and energies of her people, 
as we develop our own. This is only possible by gaining the 
confidence of the people, and as confidence is merely the conse- 
quence of mutual sympathies, it means that we must give them a 
reasonable share, commercially and politically, in their own con- 
cerns. This up to the present we certainly have not done, even 
when every allowance is made for Indian shortcomings and Lord 
Morley’s concessions. 

To accomplish a result so desirable would of course require 
a supreme, disinterested and united effort. Ancient dogmas and 
principles, and antiquated conservatism of centuries, would have to 
be buried alive with all preconceived ideas and prejudices. The 
whole of the system on which we govern India must, in fact, be 
reconstituted afresh. To commence with, the question of Indian 
administration must be placed outside of and above all party 
limitations. It must be dealt with as a National and Imperial 
matter. To effect this the first necessary step in the direction of 
reform will have to be the India Office itself. As now constituted, 
it is obviously inadequate to cope with existing demands, much less 
with any emergency which may arise in the future. This in utter 
defiance of one of the primary principles of political (or as the 
Germans more properly call it, National) Economy. As regards 
both the quantity and variety of its members, a considerable in- 
crease and many improvements are absolutely essential. At 
present the Secretary of State for India, assisted by a Council of 
some fifteen members, is the ordinary Court of Appeal in all 
financial matters. These members—all of them British—are as a 
rule appointed for a period of ten years, and are selected princi- 
pally because of their intimate acquaintance—presumably know- 
ledge—with the affairs (and again presumably, with the people) of 
India, in which country most of them have held high office. The 
Secretary of State in Council has also control over the expenditure 
of Indian revenues. But in all matters of moment, those, e.g. to 
do with the arbitrament of war, the conduct of native states and 
foreign policy in general—in which despatch and secrecy are essen- 
tial, he acts independently of his Council. The utter exclusion of 
the native element either in a temporary or permanent shape, 
speaks for itself. It bears on the face of it the hall-mark of an 
insular egotism which in this 20th century of progress and enlight- 
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enment, is positively inexplicable. That quite recently the India 
Office has condescended to consult Mr. Gokhale and other 
prominent Indian leaders is in itself nothing. It does not in one 
whit alter or affect the position, due as this has been to Lord 
Morley‘s own liberal personality, and not in any sense to the tradi- 
tional congestion and obtuseness of a fossilised establishment. 
When we consider that not one of the several self-governing States, 
that in fact, the entire population of India, does not possess a 
single qualified representative or accredited Agent in the Metro- 
polis (or indeed in any town throughout Great Britain) it will be 
conceded that at least this part of my proposition is neither. irre- 
levant nor exceptional. 


It wants but little acumen to see how entirely inadequate is 
the Indian Council in its present state to direct and control a 
congeries of States such as those of India, each of which has its 
own peculiar language, customs, ideals, and interests, as well as its 
own ethnic conditions. Apart from the fact that this central 
office acts as a check on the actions of the Local Executive, and 
as an Advisory Board to the Cabinet, its machinery is very 
incomplete and defective. .Worn out and out-of-date, it ought to 
be replaced by a new machine. This should consist not only of 
a Court of Appeal, but be a Bureau of information, and an intelli- 
gent Intelligence Department. The role should be essentially 
educatory and informative. To educate the politicians and states- 
men of Great Britain in all that belongs to and concerns the various 
social, political and religious aspects of Indian life. Naturally, 
before it can assume so important a role, it must itself learn and 
absorb all the knowledge that it can. Indeed these conditions are 
imperative before it can rightly fulfil its appellant functions. 


Unquestionably an office such as this should become not only 
the universal centre, but the very mainspring or heart of the Indian 
Empire. And how can it possibly or ever be this, until it has got 
into touch with the great throbbing heart of her three hundred 
millions, through that mutual sympathy which alone can spring 
from identification of interests. 


Obviously to realise a conception so wide and expansive as 
this, at least four conditions are necessary: (1) An increase of the 
permanent staff at the India Office ; (2) This to include representa- 
tives of the various States, Sects, Castes, etc. ; (3) A representation 
proportional to members, wealth and influence of the commercial, 
industrial, agricultural and professional classes, both British and 
native; (4) The formation of an Ethnological Department, com- 
posed of Europeans and natives, whose special duty would be to 
investigate, unravel, and collate the various ethnic problems, con- 
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nected with land, religion, and in fact the entire sociology of the 
different races. 

The fact that all the members of the India Council are retired 
European Officials is most undoubtedly a very weak spot in its 
constitution. A statement so sweeping as this is not in any sense 
aimed at the Indian Civil Service, or indeed any other branch of 
the Government service. Throughout the whole Empire there is 
no public body which bears so high and splendid a reputation, and 
deservedly so. Indeed, in whatever part of the world he may be 
employed, the British Official, taking him as a _ whole, is 
distinguished for his scrupulous integrity, his justice, and his high 
sense of duty. But for all this there is that about the official, the 
hall-mark of an inherent idiosyncrasy, which stamps him all over 
and separates him from the surrounding herd. For officialism, 
whether it comes from the East or the West, the North or the 
South, is all the same. A class in themselves, officials are quite 
formal, exclusive and conservative to a degree. They move in 
ruts and grooves. They have dogmas and prejudices as rigid as 
the theocratic exclusiveness of the Brahman. The glasses out of 
which they look are tinted and smoked with the colour of 
their own opinions. Their outlook in consequence is as a rule 
narrowed and limited. Their ideas are contracted and frigid with 
the intense reserve and insularity of their race, also with the still 
intenser egotism of officialism. As a body they are bound hand 
and foot with the red tape and sealing wax of official routine, shirk 
responsibility as if it was an infernal machine or bogey, and are 
inclined therefore to be illiberal and unprogressive. To counteract 
the weight and influence of such a body, to give full scope to the 
width and liberalism that is an absolute essential in the 
<oinposition of a Council, such as that of the India Office, an 
enlargement on the lines proposed must be effected. 

The Secretary of State in charge ought to be not only a 
statesman of the very first order, but one who has devoted his 
whole life to the study and science of statecraft, and above all made 
a special study of India and her people. Pericles, the great 
Athenian, we are told, desired to be only and altogether a states- 
man, and he was unmistakably so. It was to this same concentra- 
tion on one given point that Themistocles owed all his great 
influence. No one understood his people better, either collective- 
ly or individually. Of how many British statesmen, ancient or 
modern, can we say the same? How few, if any, besides the two 
Pitts and Gladstone, who placed the State before the person? 
Of what statesman can we say that he felt the pulse and diagnosed 
the condition of India, as a seer who can see down into her very 
soul and read her inmost thoughts? To take just the most pro- 
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minent leaders of our day, Mr. Gladstone, the Earl of Beaconsfield 
and the Marquis of Salisbury. How much did they know of India, 
and what did they do for her people? Not because they had not 
the will, but merely for lack of time. Because, in a word, their 
tinie was otherwise occupied with Home and Continental affairs. 
Like the great leader to whom he was so devoted, Lord Morley’s 
life has been one of strenuous toil and endeavour. Not even to 
Mr. Gladstone does he yield the palm in progressive liberalism, and 
real breadth of mind. It is quite unnecessary to speak of his 
devotion to the cause of Ireland, and that of India. It is its own 
justification. But with an output of literature such as stands to 
his credit, how can even his most ardent admirers say of him, that 
he is a specialist in statecraft, or an expert in either Irish or 
Indian questions? 

The same conditions, with even greater force in some direc- 
tions, would apply to the selection of the Viceroy. He, of course, 
should belong to no Party, and be selected specially, if not entirely, 
for his knowledge of India in particular, and of statecraft in 
general. Under a system such as this, once it got into working 
order, it would be possible to produce from the ranks of the 
ex-Viceroys, statesmen of a capacity and experience in every sense 
fitted to fill the position of Secretary of State for India. In this 
way, on some such lines as these—for, of course this is but a mere 
outline which I have here drawn—we would be able to govern 
India as we should do, with full justice to its people and ourselves. 
Like the Greeks, we would be in a position to regard the State, (2... 
Great Britain and India) no less than each individual in it, as a 
moral person, and treat him accordingly. Always bearing in mind 
that what the Greeks touched, whether it was a God they borrowed 
from Egypt, or an idea in philosophy from the East, in their hands 
invariably turned into gold, under the intellectual but sympathetic 
touch of their native genius, although before it had been of a 
baser and more material metal. 

To a scheme such as this there are bound to be 
many objections, political and constitutional. An innovation 
so radical and sweeping, a change so sudden and _sstart- 
ling, is opposed to the very temperament and tradition of the 
slow-moving stolid English character. But when the question is 
considered from all sides, and especially under the piercing and 
penetrating search-light of modern progression, the innovation is 
not by any means so startling as it may appear. Certainly not 
unreasonably or irrationally so. There are many factors that must 
be taken into consideration. Time does not stand still. The age 
is one of movement, of change, but above all of advancement. 
Under the fierce and rapid pressure of scientific invention, physical 
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and mental barriers—every form of racial and social obstacle—are 
fast breaking down or disappearing. Isolation and savagery are 
becoming things of the past. The broader and more human cults 
of humanity and cosmopolitanism are making visible headway. 
The India, no more than the England of our fathers, is not the 
India or the England of to-day. The familiar phrase of East is 
East and West West, is a mere catchword, nay worse, senseless 
jargon. The cause that gave it birth has long since exploded. The 
barriers that once kept them apart have collapsed before those 
mightiest of factors, steam and electricity. It is certain that in 
her government of native dependencies, Great Britain cannot afford 
to stand still. She must move on. She must keep on a level with 
modern improvements. She must comply with and concede to 
the demands that her own previous education of the people now 
forces upon her. And to do this she must meet these demands in 
the broadest and most liberal of spirits. To enable her to do this 
—to give the people of India, and other dependencies, the popular 
representation in their own administration, that their own attain- 
ments entitle them to—she must first of all put her own House in 
order. 


But her statesmen will have to recognise that the government 
of one race by another cannot, in a scientific sense, be treated in 
any other shape and form but one of definite and uniform policy. 
To subject a question such as this—particularly that of India, which 
is one of problems within problems—to the shifts and tactics of 
Parliamentary politics, to the veering and uncertain weather-vane 
of fickle and hydra-headed opinion, is, in a word, to postpone for 
an indefinite period, the consummation that is so much needed, so 
much looked for by all liberal thinkers, of the unity and consolida- 
tion of India, as a loyal and self-governing factor in the confedera- 
tion of Greater Britain. 


Party government certainly has many advantages. It is, too, 
possibly, the best form of government that the art of man has as 
yet devised. But, admittedly, it has its weak points and draw- 
backs. Not the least of these are the inconsistencies and insin- 
cerities, above all the changes and fluctuations that it is subject 
and open to. Unfortunately, too, it does not sufficiently discrimi- 
nate between those questions which are national—z.e., which belong 
to the wider field of we/¢-politzk—and those which are merely local. 
The reasons, therefore, for and against a change so radical, such as 
I have advocated with regard to the administration of India, are 
very obvious. But although it would be against all Parliamentary 
precedent, even this traditional bugbear will ultimately have to give 
way before the rising sun of new conditions and contingencies. 
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The fact of the matter is, that no British statesman has ever 
taken India and her teeming millions seriously. Ludicrous as this 
may sound, it is, nevertheless, true, for no one has made them the 
special study of a lifetime. Yet, apart from the high moral value 
attaching to the question, India has a special strategic value as a 
unit and a connecting line in the chain of Empire, that cannot for 
one moment be overlooked. Regarded purely from this stand- 
point—to say nothing of her as a great and expanding commercial 
asset—she is of immense significance. On this broad basis alone 
we can never give her up. Morally, too, it is impossible that we 
should abandon her to the tender mercies either of anarchy, or a 
harder taskmaster than ourselves. . The future of Great Britain 
and of India must be identical. The future of the former does not 
depend upon her own island self, but upon her Empire. Towards 
this Imperial consummation, her statesmen must bend all their 
energies. They must work, co-operate, and co-here until the 
coalition of the various units is inevitable. The day of small States 
is gone by. The day of great empires is at hand. The statesmen 
of the present must look far ahead, and work for the future. 
Learning from the past, they must so shape the present, as to 
provide for the generations that are to come. A policy such as 
this is more than wise or prudent. It is providential. 

Remember that, “ he who stands across the peaceful stream of 
progressive opinion, by his resistance, maddens it to an irresistible 
torrent, and is either swept away by it at once, or diverts it over 
the whole region in one devastating deluge.” It would be well if 
our statesmen took this principle to heart and acted on it. 


ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD. 








JUNE. 


INDIA AND BRITISH RULE. 


THERE is, I understand, in New York, a Society for the (alleged) 
“ Advancement of India,” whose “ President ” is an assiduous “anti- 
British” agitator and fulminator, whose “ plan,” it seems, is to 
circulate is “ views,” and to advertise Ais institution by means of 
the newspapers, or by writing letters of seemingly “ inoffensive” 
purport, yet which fairly brim with anti-British spleen. Yet this 
“President” would not appear to be very versatile in his means 
and methods, since his “ letters” (such as I have read in a number 
of papers), up to the present, are but vep/icas of his one original 
production. Jha, however, it must be allowed, was sufficiently 
aggressive and misleading, and it is only because of the generally 
misleading features and assertions of that letter, or letters, and be- 
cause of the utterly false and offensive tone and purport of the 
same, that I am tempted to reply to this man, and to controvert his 
inaccuracies and mal-assertions. 

But first let me say a few words about the Society, of 
which Mr. Myron Phelps is the reputed President ; for if 7¢ really 
has any raison a’etre, it should become apparent upon investigation. 

Ostensibly, then, this “ Society for the Advancement of India ” 
was “organized” for the purpose of “educating,” on American 
lines, and infusing the minds of such more “advanced,” or “ pro- 
gressive ” Hindoos, as might be veached, with “ American ideas.” 

In brief, it is the ambitious “ object ” of this “ Society for the 
Advancement of India,” to foster and develop the “ American Spirit 
of Democracy,” in the minds of the young Hindoo students, and 
more adventurous sons of India, who chance to land on American 
shores. Now this might be all very well, and a truly laudable 
project, were its promoters at once competent and sincere. But, 
seeing that the “President,” at all events, is evidently far more 
concerned to “ advance ” his own interests than those of his clients ; 
and is, moreover, much of a demagogue, it is a grave question how 
seriously we should take him and his “Society”; or how :nuch 
credit we should attach to the sincerity and disinterestedness of a 
Society whose “ official” expenses for last year actually represented 
one-fourth (within a trifle) of its entire receipts. For, assuredly, 
this fact savours strongly of “Tammany!” Still, seeing that this 
Society is very “ young,” and none too lusty, it may be that its 
“official expenses” for last year were, in measure, warranted. 
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But, however that may be, the most plainly objectionable 
feature of its management consists in the fact that its President 
does not fight fairly, but resorts to extremely questionable methods. 
For instance, he goes quite out of his way, in the dissemination of 
his “ campaign ” matter, to attack and vituperate the British Govern- 
ment and a friendly nation, in order, mainly, to stimulate the in- 
terest and to beguile to his standard as many of Great Britain’s 
enemies as possible, and, incidentally, to pose as a Simon F'ure 
humanitarian. And this, notwithstanding the fact that chief 
among the Society’s (attested) list of “ Vice-Presidents,” are such 
names as those of Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Dr. Newton, Mr. Lloyd 
Jones, and a number more, who, I am quite sure, would not wit- 
tingly countenance such tactics as their “ President” resorts to, or 
such a line of campaign. For, either these gentlemen were not 
consulted by their “President” prior to the issue of his recent 
fulmination, or they have neglected to acquaint themselves with the 
actual contents of his newspaper articles. 

But now let us see what the man really said and implied in the 
newspaper articles under criticism. For therein consists the gist 
of his offence. 

First, then, to quote from his letters, I find this passage :— 

“The main characteristics of English occupancy of India 
are increasing mortality from famine and plague, and 
increasing poverty. . . . In the first three quarters of the 19th 
century, there were 13 famines; in the last quarter, 18... .. 

During a single decade nineteen millions of the people of India 

died from famine,” efc., e¢ ai. 

Now, while I am not prepared at this moment to gainsay the 
precise accuracy of the figures here given, I do not hesitate to 
brand Mr. Phelps’ statements as entirely malicious and misleading. 
For, even allowing his figures to be, possibly, correct, it is surely 
monstrous perversion to imply that “famines” and “ increasing 
mortality ” in India have anything in common with “ British Occu- 
pancy!” And therein consists the gist of Mr. Phelps’ offence. For 
merely to “imply” (as he plainly does), that British rule and 
“occupancy ” are in any wise responsible for this fearful condition 
of things in India, is mean and despicable pretence, and utterly 
unwarranted and malicious subterfuge. Moreover, it is as false 
and meretricious, in effect, as it is unwarranted, and malevolent of 
intent. For, however true it may be that abnormal “ famines” 
may have afflicted the people of India during the period specified, 
it is a wanton affront to the intelligence of American readers to 
so much as attempt to lead them to believe that “ British Occu- 
pancy” is to be held in the slightest degree responsible for such 
dreadful visitations ; while, on the other hand, it is base effrontery 
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to imply that this (alleged) increasing poverty and mortality of the 
masses of the people in India is to be accounted for by the simple 
fact of “ British Occupancy.” For the people of America are 
sufficiently acquainted with the Aistory of India, at all events, to 
be aware that, prior to British “ Occupancy,” the condition of that 
unfortunate and chronicly-afflicted land and people was simply iear- 
ful, devastated as they were perpetually by the raids and inroads 
of violent and rapacious bands of marauders and petty princes of 
conflicting races; impoverished and oppressed by the yoke of 
Caste and sectarians ; torn by the feuds and onslaughts of military 
and sectarian adventurers ; and distracted and weighed heavily by 
an overwhelming sense of general zmpotency, as well as by the 
fanatical hatreds of the followers and devotees of Mohammed and 
Brahm. 

On the other hand, the history of India, from the remoctest 
times, is rife with chronicles of “famines,” plagues, and devasta- 
tions—compared with which all subsequent chronicles (or those dat- 
ing from the era of “ British Occupancy ”), pale in significance. For 
has not Mr. Phelps, I wonder (with all his asserted “ familiarity ” 
with “the conditions of India”), “informed” himself of the 4is- 
torical fact, for instance, that in 1630-1, there was a “ plague” in 
Surat, so fearful and so widespread in its devastations, that great 
multitudes were left to decay in the woods ; when whole cities were 
depopulated, and large tracts of land reverted to jungle? That 
again, in 1770, a “famine” spread throughout the Presidency of 
Bengal which swept away ¢en millions of people in nine months— 
to say nothing of a multitude of minor plagues and famines which, 
between those dates, destroyed many more millions of the distracted 
and afflicted people of India. Yet Mr. Phelps has the hardihood 
to pretend that famines and plagues, general poverty and mortality, 
have been the peculiar and marked features and attendants of 
“ British Occupancy!” 

Furthermore, in another passage of his Jeter, he refers 
(though in a singularly indefinite manner), to the “ fact ” that “ pre- 
vious to British rule in India, the abundance of one year was stored 
in huge public granaries, against the shortage of another season,” 
seeking thereby to imply that the people of India, in former times, 
were a singularly provident people, who, after the manner of the 
“ Egyptian Pharaohs,” provided in times of prosperity for the “lean 
harvests” of succeeding years! Yet how absurd, and how utterly 
devoid of substance, is such pretence! For, while it is no doubt 
true that there may have been occasional evidences of providency 
and prevision on the parts of some more enlightened ruler or other, 
India, on the whole, has been ever subject to the most dreadful and 
constantly repeated famines, plagues, and internecine wars and 
revolutions. 
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But now let us see what “British Occupation ” has really done 
for India, and hear, frem Hindoo lips, something that will serve to 
show how baseless and wilfully misleading Mr. Myron Phelps’ 
assertions and implications are, actually. 

Under the title, then, of “Gains and Losses under British 
Rule,” I find the following admissions made by a Hindoo agitator 
and notoriety-seeker ; whose name, however, shall for the present 
be withheld (for it is not one of any prominence in reality) :— 

“Tt is true,” this writer avers, “that our gains are moral, as 
well as material. For the Indian has come to the knowledge that, 
back of all differences, his country is essentially one country ” (szc!). 
The people of India owe a debt of gratitude to Lord Macaulay for 
insisting upon the introduction of the English language as a vehicle 
of instruction.” (Strange metaphor this—a “vehicle of instruc- 
tion!). . . . “ The zzs¢ztution of ‘ Thuggi’ has been suppressed, and 
that of ‘Suttee’ has been abolished” (these “ institutions,” be it 
remarked, are those truly diabolic and peculiarly Jzdian old-time 
practices of wholesale murder of strangers and widows—the former 
by “associations” of professional “ stranglers,” the latter by the 
immolation of widows immediately on the death of their husbands!) 
“The institutions of polygamy and caste have been thoroughly 
shaken ; and, last, but not least, the people of India must thank the 
British for introducing the idea of social and domestic purity among 
all classes of our people. These are our moral gains.” ... . 

“As to our material gains, there are 156,736 educational in- 
stitutions in India to-day, numbering 5,036,000 pupils, of whom 
800,000 are girls. It is claimed also that we have 30,000 miles of 
railway open for traffic, and 300,000 miles of telegraph ; in addition 
to which we have now about 3,000,000 acres of land under cultiva- 
tion, by means of irrigation and canals of British doing.” .. . . “All 
this has raised India from a state of lassitude and dreamy torpor to 
one of awakened energy, and to a standard of modern civilisation.” 

“ Again, we have about 18,000 post offices, by means of which 
as many as 678,920,431 letters, postcards, and newspapers are cir- 
culated yearly. Added to all this the introduction of milling, 
mineral and tea industries, has naturally aided India; these are 
chief among our material gains.” 

Now, surely this is a very frank and commendable admission 
to make on the part of this correspondent ; and were it not for the 
fact that he elsewhere indulges the strangest form of declamation, 
and either wilfully or ignorantly attributes words and statements to 
British statesmen of the most scrupulous honour and veracity ; and 
confounds, or manufactures, names and dates, to serve an unworthy 
purpose, I should feel disposed to regard him very differently to 
what I do; and might feel disposed to gratify his craving for 
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notoriety! As it is, however, his garbled dates and wanton affronts 
both to individual statesmen, and to the British nation, generally, 
are too offensive to permit of any degree of personal regard, or of 
appreciation of his less disingenuous admissions and statements. 
Let it suffice, then, to have thus vindicated the aspersions cast on 
the British Administration of India, out of the very mouth of an 
enemy. 

To me, it only seems a pity that, at such a moment as this, the 
Secretary of State for India should be but a weak and 
vacillating dreamer, instead of a strong and able Adminis- 
trator and Man of Action; and that the present Viceroy 
should be so indifferent and ill-qualified a diplomat and 
dispensator. For Lord Morley’s recently proposed imperial 
measure, with a view to the creation of a form of Indian 
representative Parliament, or “ Babur ” institution, bids fair only to 
provoke untold mischiefs, and to antagonize and embitter the most 
loyal and best qualified classes and elements of the heterogeneous 
Indian community of British subjects. In effect, what the British 
Government should do at this juncture of unrest and agitation in 
India, might be best and most emphatically expressed in terse 
language, viz., to govern resolutely and justly, regardless of “ Ben- 
gal” boys’ protests and “ manifestations,” and then let the conse- 
quences be what they may. 

And now, in conclusion, let me cite a few brief passages from 
a speech delivered by ex-President Roosevelt quite recently, in 
which he attested, in no equivocal terms, to the deneficency and 
efficacy of “ British Occupation” and governence of India. Hear, 
then, what this erstwhile “Chief Magistrate” of the American 
Republic observed quite recently :— 

“The most colossal example which history affords of the 
merciful administration by men of European blood of thickly 
populated regions in another continent, is that afforded by the 
British administration and government of India”... . 

“ Never before were the masses of the people of that land 
so well off and so well governed.” 

Surely that is a handsome tribute to the honesty of rule of the 
British Government and nation ; and, emanating, as such attestation 
does, from one of such marked personality and characteristics as 
Mr. Roosevelt, it can hardly fail to prove most gratifying to the 
pride and honour of the people of Great Britain—as the voluntary 
and disinterested testimony and tribute of the highest authority and 
most typical representative of a great democratic nation. 


EDWIN RIDLEY. 





















1909. 


SOME OBSTACLES TO PROGRESS, 


THE idea is still widely entertained that the accumulation of wealth, 
that highest manifestation of industrialism and commercialism, in 
itself, constitutes the substantial, if not the satisfactory progress, of 
anation. This idea is the most deleterious result of industrial and 
commercial success. The very prevalence of this conception shows 
the supreme power of the predominating influence in an environ- 
ment, irrespective of well defined, and generally accepted 
ethical principles, in moulding people’s ideas. All ethical 
teaching is entirely against this notion of progress, yet 
such teaching has been largely disregarded, as a guiding influ- 
ence in social development, and in this neglect is to be found the 
explanation of much of what has gone to render complex, if not 
actually to create, the modern social problem. A certain American 
millionaire was asked how he regarded morality in relation to his 
business methods, which were considered extremely utilitarian, and 
he replied, “I do not think about morality, 1 am in business to 
make money.” This is a fair indication of the influence which has 
been, and still is, one of the greatest factors in retarding human 
progress in the Western Nations, and it renders necessary, in the 
're-consideration of the problem, a re-statement of the ethical 
conception of progress. What is progress? 

In the widest sense progress is that activity in feeling and 
thought and action towards the realisation of the highest human 
aspirations, that tendency towards greater social equality, that 
inclination to eliminate and beat down all that forms an obstacle to 
human well-being and human happiness. All desire, then, for 
progress means, or should mean, the discouragement of every ten- 
dency in life which is anti-social, the re-shaping of every 
usage and every institution which tends to vetard the 
development of humanism. It is often said that the 
greatest obstacle to social improvement is the “inherent” 
selfishness of man. Doubtless there is much in civilized 
man which makes him half savage or half animal; but 
the primitive tendencies would be leavened more rapidly, if not 
controlled, if social conditions were more favourable. At the 
present stage of civilization it should not be necessary for the 
individual to regard himself as taking part in a war in which all are 
fighting for mere life. Modern civilization has gained a control 
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over nature which enables man to supply his physical needs with 
comparative ease. Man’s highly developed powers, his knowledge, 
his foresight, have made him the supreme power in the world. 
While man is well nigh omnipotent, yet he has suffered the cause 
for which his progenitors fought to remain as great a problem as 
ever. 


In the civilized countries the state of social progress is as 
perplexing as it was before man developed his great social powers, 
and we find that the moral and intellectual condition of the masses 
is to-day almost as much a problem as when man’s mental evolu- 
tion was in its early stages. We are thus forced to consider why 
the efforts of the race are not yielding more social fruit; why our 
society is still so unsocial Now what are the obstacles to greater 
social wisdom, and greater social freedom, and more complete 
happiness for all? So long as social arrangements are 
inequitable, so long as certain classes are allowed to have 
a monopoly of the opportunities which render freedom 
and culture and _ happiness possible, while the  yreat 
majority are compelled to work, and live under conditions 
which make it difficult, if not impossible, for them to be free, or 
cultured, or happy, so long must civilization be unsatisfactory. 
Modern civilization has still the defects of the Greek and Roman 
civilizations ; it does not reach the mass of the people. _It is true 
that education is free, and that the opportunities for culture are 
great, but the mass of the people have no inducement to develop a 
taste for education, and indeed they do not yet realise that there is 
anything in life worth having beyond a mean physical comfort, and 
a coarse kind of social enjoyment. The encouragement which 
existing social arrangements give to class jealousy, and even ciass 
hatred, and the inducements which they offer to social dishonesty 
and social injustice, do much to discourage sympathetic and intelli- 
gent interest in social progress, and accordingly serve to retard the 
development of a taste for the better things in life. 


Let us, for a little, look at the attitude of the middle-classes 
towards culture, and social improvement, and progress. The middle 
classes in general have become more and more reactionary. They 
look down on all who perform manual work of any kind, 
and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the more useful or 
essential a social service is, the less seriously is it re- 
garded by them. Few self-respecting middle class families 
like it to be known that any of their members or rela- 
tions are in any way associated with any occupation that 
is not an ornamental occupation. The sons of middle 
class parents must enter the so-called learned professions, 
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or become clerks or the like; the daughters must follow social 
pursuits equally ornamental, or languish at home in genteel poverty. 
There is a section of the middle class who, while they must work, 
make every effort to conceal from the world at large the fact that 
they actually do something for a living. Those unfortunate people, 
however meanly they live in private, must make an appearance 
before the world. Their houses must be imitations of a culture to 
which they have no practical claim; their clothes in cut and style 
and material must be copies of the apparel of the well-to-do classes. 
Those people affect to like everything classical in art, music and 
literature. If there is an art exhibition, or a society function or 
ceremonial of any kind, they must pretend to give it their 
patronage. 

They must be there to pay homage to their social betters, and 
to patronise their social inferiors. Thus is the unfortunate class 
ground down. They are laughed at by the upper classes and sneer- 
ed at by the working classes, and like the submerged class itself, 
they have become the despair of all who are interested in progress. 
Great as are the material obstacles to progress, they are less de- 
pressing than those that are formed by the ape-like propensities 
of the middle classes. When we find people who have mostly 
solved the serious question of bread and butter, and who are 
favourably situated as regards opportunities for the acquirement of 
the higher tastes, treating education merely as a means of securing 
comfortable positions in life, and prostituting culture by using it, 
not to inspire and elevate, but simply to give them a veneer of the 
dilettantism which they are satisfied to call superiority, it is im- 
possible to regard them as other than hopeless reactionaries. The 
middle classes have pressed culture into the same services as their 
tailors and dressmakers, and they are too dull in perception to 
observe that they are committing a serious wrong against mankind 
at large, too selfish to see that they are monopolizing what might 
be agreeable and advantageous to others, as well as themselves. 
All this the middle classes have done, and are doing on the ethical 
side. But this is not all. They are responsible for the greatest bar- 
riers to progress on the material side. Modern industry and modern 
commerce, and modern town conditions are largely the results of a 
century of the free exercise of middle class activities. It is out of 
industrialism and commerce, carried on for profit, without the slight- 
est regard for anything else, that all or nearly all our modern 
social problems and our modern social difficulties have come. The 
gross and extreme inequalities of modern civilization are entirely 
the results of industrial and commercial rapacity. Industrialism 
and commercialism have prevented the people as a whole from 
enjoying to the full the natural fruits of the Renaissance, the 
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Reformation, and the French Revolution, and so it comes that the 
whole fight for freedom will have to be fought over again, is 
even now being fought over again, on new ground. There are 
those who pretend that all desire for social improvement is but a 
desire for material gain, but social covetousness, but a wish to fill 
the stomach and gratify the animal cravings generally. The animal 
cravings, and among many they are cruel cravings, are not to be re- 
garded cynically, but the insidious charge is made against reformers 
that they seek no more than to secure for the masses the material 
comfcrts and enjoyments which the upper and middle classes now 
have. If this were the ideal of the working classes, or rather of 
those who are inspiring and leading them, civilization would be less 
and less hopeful. It need not be denied that the masses have 
designs on the wealth of the nations, but it is not because ‘t is 
enjoyed by others and not by them, not that it would give .hem 
plenty and ease, not even that it would relieve them from much 
sorrow and suffering. The best of those who work for social and 
economic change look farther forward than that. They know 
that the settlement of the purely material question is a matter of 
economic re-organization which will be achieved gradually, which 
indeed is now in process of being achieved; but this is not their 
ideal. They seek to set man free from the unnecessary waste of 
all his energy in providing a material existence ; they desire to free 
him on the material side in order that his development on the 
human side may continue. Industrialism and commercialism 
managed in the sole interests of profit have constituted the most 
formidable obstacle to progress in modern times in that they have 
created impediments to moral and intellectual awakening, and so 
to the development of widespread social freedom and happiness. 
The working classes are occupied in producing wealth which 
is now used, and will be used more and more to hold them down. 
In the midst of great opportunities for the development of higher 
tastes and more agreeable ways of living, the workers, it is per- 
sistently complained, do not take advantage of the opportunities 
offered them. Why is it so? It is one thing to afford opportunity 
for a certain course of action, and another to place those to whom 
the opportunity is offered in the position to embrace it. The con- 
ditions under which the masses have been born and bred, and, may 
be, in which their progenitors were born and bred, sterilise the mind 
and finer feelings, and reduce or destroy all capability to appreciate 
the value of education and culture. Every influence in life is 
under the heel of economic forces ; every tendency in life which is 
calculated to aid in the intellectual, moral, and social raising of 
mankind, has been made the means of economic advantage, and so 
the real value of those influences has been lost to the mass. All 
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the good things of life are enjoyed by the minority, for whom the 
mass toil and sweat, and rot physically and morally, and remain 
impotent intellectually. Yet in the face of all the social inequality 
which is promoted by the existing economic system, some of those 
who have accumulated wealth through the labour and tears and 
degradation of the people put but little value on their gains. ‘“Be- 
yond a competence for old age, which need not be great, and may 
be very small, wealth lessens rather than increases human happi- 
ness.” Millionaires who laugh are rare. The deplorable family 
quarrels which so often afflict the rich generally have their rise 
in sordid differences about money. The most miserable of men in 
old age are those who have made money-making their God; like 
flies bound to the wheel these unfortunates fondly believed that 
they were really driving it, only to find, when tired and raving rest, 
that it is impossible for them to get off, and they are lost ; only be- 
cause they have plenty to retire upon, but nothing to retire to; and 
so they end as they began, striving to add to their useless hoards, 
passing into nothingness, leaving their money behind for heirs to 
quarrel over, only because they cannot take it with them—a melan- 
choly end, much less enviable than that of their poorer fel'ows. 
Wealth confers no fame, although it may buy titles where such 
prevail. Nor are the memories of millionaires as a class fondly 
cherished. It is a low and vulgar ambition to amass money, which 
should always be the slave, and never the master of man.1 


The presumption of this out-burst is extraordinary. We are 
told by the rich and the well-to-do, that the existing indus- 
trial system is the only possible one. We see the price which had 
to be paid by those who toil to create great wealth; and when 
riches untold are created at such cost, we are then complacently 
told by a man who is possessed of millions, thus created, that the 
making of large sums of moeny is degrading. What remains to be 
said for an industrial system which is at once unjust and degrading 
to those who create wealth by it, and unsatisfying and vexatious to 
those by whom the wealth is held? What is the purpose of this 
system of society, and to whom does it do good? The existing 
social system is doomed, and now the question is only regarding the 
surest and easiest methods of re-adjusting the relations of nen, 
and so the relations of nations. We are at the beginning of a 
new era, an era of more wisdom, and an era of great hope. We 
have but to concentrate all the energy we can summon on demolish- 
ing the influences, social as well as material, which form obstacles 
to progress ; and once the path is clear, we shall enter on it. Then 


1. Problems of To-day, by Andrew Carnegie. Page 40. 
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will men and women have human aspirations, and be actuated by 
rational motives; then may we say that we are on the way to 
better, and saner, and happier times. 

Some are perplexed as to how higher motives are to be created. 
Let those who experience such perplexity consider how the motives 
which now predominate have been created, and how they are .nain- 
tained and encouraged. Let them consider whether existing con- 
‘ditions are altogether conducive to the encouragement of un- 
selfishness. No one can be absolutely unselfish under existing 
social conditions, although many have largely overruled the pre- 
vailing influences; and however much.we preach and teach, high 
motives cannot be widespread so long as we offer such inducements 
as we are now offering to people to be selfish. While steps are 
rapidly being taken towards the humanising of social life, the great- 
est work of this age is to subject to relentless attack ail that tends 
to render mankind insensible of the low motives which prevail on 
all hands. No normal being deliberately does wrong, or is con- 
sciously selfish, and so it is that many do not see fully 
the evil influences of their actions. Men and women always 
act from definite motives, and they usually regard their motives 
as comparatively justifiable. Our feelings, our thoughts, our 
actions, have all been created by our experiences, or the experiences 
of our progenitors. The last President of the British Association 
has told us that even plants, those low forms of life, through con- 
tinued response to certain impulses, develop tendencies which are 
but the results of such response. It is the same, in an incalculably 
greater degree, with the higher animals, and most of all with man. 
We are moving rapidly towards the time when the problem of 
heredity and environment will be better understood, and everything 
points to the basis of the truth in this great question being that 
what we now call heredity is but the acquirement of qualities, not 
only physiological, but psychological, which have been created by 
experience. No great improvement in social life can be expected 
until a social environment can be created which will be conducive 
to the exercise of man’s higher tendencies, and unfavourable to the 
exercise and development of his lower and baser tendencies. The 
progress which has been made has shown us plainly that man’s 
unwisdom, and selfishness, and his injustice to his fellows, are but 
the results of an ignorance due to the encouragement which existing 
conditions give to the practice of conduct in commerce and indus- 
try, in social relations, and in state-craft, which has absolutely no 
moral sanction. No intelligent student of sociology now believes 
that society can be humanised without drastic industrial, commer- 
cial, and social re-organisation. Social man is as subject to the 
laws of nature as all else in life. His circumstances hasten or 
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retard his development, and, accordingly, his motives and actions 
are determined by the opportunities which fall to him. 


Those who see this truth clearly have no difficulty regarding the 
path of progress; and their first duty is clear. It is to encourage 
clear thinking, for in spite of the work of the publicist, the school 
and the university, there is still appalling confusion among ail 
classes regarding the correlation of the individual and society. 


ROBERT GUNN DAVIS. 











THE RIGHTS OF THE LIVING. 


FROM time to time polite socialism shapes itself into a mild move- 
ment significant of the trend of current educated opinion. Without 
becoming strikingly effectual or painfully extremist, holders of this 
opinion love to indulge in the advanced discussions of dilettante 
reformation, so their movements become a useful gauge of the form 
in which more aggressive thought is popularised and rendered fit 
for tentative and quasi-philosophical minds. Thought pales into 
theory in a drawing-room atmosphere, and, divested of incon- 
venient vitality, is passed on to the masses. Societies spring up 
and meetings are held at which speakers voice the ideas of eminent 
sociologists, and sometimes the eminent men themselves take part, 
with an academic assurance which invites respect—but might con- 
ceivably prove irritating. 


A question gently exercising meetings to-day is that important 
one of the physical well-being of future generations. Of 'ate we 
have developed a wonderful sense of responsibility towards those 
members of the human race who are yet unborn, and rather tend to 
assert it at the expense of another portion of the community, which 
as it already exists may be assumed to have a prior claim on our 
attention. 


How can we educate for parenthood? is the type of question 
asked by some leading spirit; and, keeping his patriotic eye on a 
hypothetical future, he proceeds to demonstrate to his own satis- 
faction that the real essential is education for motherhood, woman 
being a means to an end, man that end, that glorious climax. He 
probably asserts that the affirmed degeneration of to-day and a 
falling birth-rate, are due to higher education and athleticism 
among women; and deplores the fact that there are indeed many 
women who have ceased to regard the process of rearing children 
and bringing them into the world as the one ideal career, but have 
adopted so-called wider interests. Possibly some woman, a member 
of that sexless worker-bee class which modern civilisation has 
evolved, challenges his right to offer this unqualified criticism. 
She points out that there are many women, womanly according to 
the old standard, who under existing conditions must remain un- 
married. What then of their lost career? Are their derelict lives, 
their wasted capacities, of no account? Is wastage of character 
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and emotional force to be deliberately incurred, or is one portion 
of the community to make an arbitrary rule, which the rest must 
follow ? 

But the speaker herself being so obviously what life as it is 
has made her, this argument is received with amusement or shocked 
propriety. Men will not accept the testimony of a woman who 
commits the crime of looking as self-supporting as she actually is, 
on its merits ; whilst women, unless they are exceptionally tough of 
fibre, fear to be placed with her in the category of inconvenient 
persons. 

The perfectly sane and impartial woman who speaks for those 
who, by ignorance or inability, cannot speak for themselves, basing 
her case, like all social reformers, on an impersonal cause which she 
only feels personally through her kindred humanity, is liable to a 
sort of unspoken ostracism which entirely defeats her end unless 
she has the gift of inspiring others with the courage of her opinions. 
To be an effectual dissentient takes talent. Therefore fear of a 
false position seals the lips of many, and prevents a better under- 
standing. This is at the root of the sex-antagonism which exists 
and threatens to grow. Men make assumptions which women are 
not free to prove or refute because the truth is not received with 
an open mind. To state an objection to motherhood, for instance, 
and to condemn accordingly, is absurd; what we need to know is 
the reason for the objection. Effect must have an adequate cause. 

Hand in hand with the assumption of the unwomanliness of 
modern woman we find the fixed belief that all single women who 
appear to have an object in life are only consoling themselves in 
this way for lack of a more normal outlet. A cabinet minister 
even went so far, the other day, as to ascribe the whole suffrage 
movement to the disappointed desires of the aggrieved and the . 
embittered. But these two attitudes do not tally. How is one to 
reconcile the doctrines of the unwomanliness of the married woman 
with the hysterical hyper-womanliness of the single suffragette ? 
Is the whole sex really demoralised, or can it be that man, whe 
hitherto has been, as Hedda Gabler might have put it, cock of the 
walk in very truth, who has called the time for womenfolk to pipe, 
chooses his mate with singular indiscretion? For, so far, the field 
has been to man alone; in a country not deficient in women he has 
had, so he flatters himself, only to throw the handkerchief; juris- 
diction has been by him and for him—and behold the pass to which 
he has brought us! Behold, too, how he would remedy matters. 
Having made of the superfluous woman a laughing-stock and a 
thing for derision, he would deliberately and cold-bloodedly create 
her by, in an ostensibly fhonogamous land where the women largely 
outnumber the men, training all women specifically for motherhood. 
A wise and a prudent ruler! 
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Sir Willoughby Patterne, it may be remembered, felt that it 
sullied his idea of Laetitia Dale when he found that the attentions 
he had neglected had ceased to be exclusively his. Ue could not 
bear to realise that she failed in the crowning virtue of constancy 
to himself. Here Meredith has made of his Egoist an Everyman. 
It is so soothing to one’s vanity to think of all one might have had. 
And except to themselves and to the economist, the vision of 
myriads of love-sick maidens is quite picturesque—but oh, how 
useless—how deplorably unpractical! For there is already plenty 
of work for these women to do: manless work, economy concerning 
itself with things as they are, not with things as they might be. 

The single life naturally gives more time for specialising in 
all directions except one, than does the married, one human span 
being too short for the development of all our mental and physical 
potentialities ; therefore it is reasonable to suppose that in differen- 
tiating the sexes and making reproduction of the species dependent 
on two wills, nature may be working towards some finer issue than 
we have yet distinguished. It is just in variation, and that 
mysterious factor of individual intention that this system is superior 
to mere asexuality ; and in selection it is obvious that denial is as 
important a point as acquiescence. 

We appear to have reached some climax of unknown forces. 
There is absolutely no sound foundation for opposition: one does 
not do wisely to fight electricity because it may render gas super- 
fluous. We are completely ignorant, and have neither science nor 
sportsmanship to await the result of the venture with interest— 
because it is a venture. 

After the expression “Superfluous woman” has once been 
coined, no sympathy can be expected for those unmathematical 
people who support the national ideal of the Home Sphere for 
womanhood. Their only logical course is to subsidise every woman 
in the country. 

The problem for their opponents to consider is complete en- 
franchisement, political, economic, and social ; and the transmutation 
of that energy which the unthinking would turn to the creation of 
a discarded class. If there is surplus stock on the market the nature 
of the output must be changed: supply must cease to exceed the 
demand. 

Probably the common ideal of love is known to all humanity 
when they are young; perhaps it is atavism. At any rate it is 
often the most advanced idealists who deliberately remain un- 
married, devoting themselves to causes rather than persons. 

Once upon a time the genuine portion of them usually married, 
and often repented it. To-day women are better informed as to 
what marriage really means. Such knowledge is not conducive to 
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romance. To think too seriously about it might mean death to 
the institution ; it needs the glamour of a half-light ; and the idealist 
has learnt that it may be the better part “to take by leaving, to 
hold by letting go.” 

The inartistic fact of the numerical excess of women over men 
gives latitude to a mercenary spirit when the women are dependent 
economically ; it also evokes the necessity, in a civilised land, for 
hyper-civilisation on the part of the women. “ Temperament” 
must be kept well in hand. Therefore, being by need and training, 
so ultra-civilised, woman naturally tends to become platonic in her 
relations with men—even in marriage, if it were possible. Human- 
ity is adaptable, and this is the result of circumstances. Friendship 
or mental companionship mean much to her; more may become 
distasteful, for she has cultivated the Eve in her principally on the 
helpmeet and fellow-worker side. We may deplore the ‘oss of 
our old illusions, but statistical truths support feminism. 


It is fairly clear that the common aim of the world, the force 
which makes life tolerable and keeps it going from day to day, is 
the desire to make the things of earth a little better than we have 
found them. This is the impulse and will of existence, the root of 
all good—but the root of much evil when we try to force our 
individual attitude upon others. And though it is a beautiful thing 
to formulate a scheme for the building up of the future, st is a 
tyrannical thing to insist on the sacrifice of others to our conception 
of the future. To the outsider it may be a slight thing to induce 
and encourage mother-instinct, which must be thwarted and denied ; 
from within it may be tragedy. One has no right to interfere in 
matters like these. 

Man has such a dangerous knack of giving wholesale advice, 
the responsibility of which must devolve on others. For on what 
authority can men state that such and such an instinct does not 
exist, when their laws dictate that it shall not be acknowledged ? 
Let them found a labour-bureau in each town where “ good citi- 
zens” may apply without shame, let them make the conditions of 
motherhood decent and acceptable, and then form some fairer 
estimate of those willing to serve the state. And let them leave 
those differently minded to go their own way in peace. 

But the thought of unsatisfied mother-souls does not trouble 
man at all, nor do the ghosts of the unborn haunt him for their 
own sakes. Man in the aggregate is no visionary, but a Turkish 
taskmaster. This new anxiety for the future is nothing but a 
desire to dominate through the younger generation the revolted 
slave over whom he has lost grip. Woman is to pass from one: 
servitude to another, bound by her affections. 
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But the future is not ours, and the younger generations will 
turn lightly aside from our plans for their welfare to other, newer 
plans of their own, whilst we, in straining after the future shall 
have missed the present—that present through which alone we can 
touch the future. 

Sooner or later we shall have to understand that those who 
hold the keys are living now, and that only through their stronger 
individual life can the things which are desired be brought to pass. 
It is more profitable to care for the welfare of one’s living sister 
than to sacrifice her soul to a grandchild who may never appear ; 
it is a safer speculation. 


GLADYs JONES. 











1908. 


THE DEMORALISATION OF THE 
LAW. 


XII. 


THE Criminal Statistics for 1907, just issued, are singularly un- 
pleasant reading. Indictable offences show a marked increase, 
the number of convictions being 50,702, as against 48,746 for 
1906. Perjury, too, is of still more common occurrence. The Chief 
Constable of Liverpool is quoted to the following effect :—“ The 
disregard for truth exhibited in every Court of Justice is simply 
appalling, whether it is displayed in the case built up deliberately 
on false evidence, with the full knowledge of those who presented 
it to the Court, or in the ready lie he told for the purpose of getting 
the liar and his friends out of immediate trouble.” Thereupon the 
report makes the following pertinent comment: “In view of the 
serious and public nature of this offence and of the prime necessity 
of making the punishment for it strongly deterrent, it is remark- 
able that in most cases a short term of imprisonment is deemed to 
be a sufficient punishment.” Let us hope that this subject will now 
receive the serious attention of the authorities, and that adequate 
punishment will be meted out to the offenders. It is unfortunately 
a national characteristic that nothing is ever done to remedy an 
abuse until it has attained the proportion of a public scandal. This 
is true in military and naval, but most of all in legal matters. Let 
us take, for example, the periods of detention before trial recorded 
during the year under review, 1907. We find this astounding ad- 
mission of the law’s delay. No fewer than 5,691 persons were in 
prison for periods under four weeks awaiting trial; 1965, from 4 to 
8 weeks ; 962, from 8 to 12 weeks; 334, from 12 to 16 weeks; and 
48 above 16 weeks before trial. These were all convicted. Let us 
consider for a moment what these figures mean, and endeavour to 
realise the fact that, whereas much of the squalid misery they cover 
is due to crime, no small proportion of it is due to our laws. Mr. 
Edward Carpenter has devoted much time to the study of this sub- 
ject. Let us hear what he says about unconvicted prisoners. “The 
report of 1895 quotes with approval the Prison Act of 1877, which 
declares that these prisoners are confined for safe custody only, 
and that special rules are to be made regulating their confinement 
in such manner as to make it as little oppressive as possible ; but it 
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goes on to say that this provision has never been adequately carried 
out. In fact, unconvicted prisoners are treated little better than 
the convicted. They are in solitary confinement almost all the 24 
hours. Their food is not of the lowest, but a low scale of diet— 
that is, be it understood, a low scale of prison diet. They have 
only .cant opportunity of exercise, or of seeing their friends, and 
none at all of conversing with fellow prisoners awaiting trial. It 
is obvious how monstrously hard and oppressive this is on the poor 
man. Our law is supposed to treat every accused person as inno- 
cent until he or she is proved to be guilty. But the accused who 
are not on bail are actually subjected to little short of the ngours 
of ordinary imprisonment. Of course, if a man is well off, he not 
only has a good chance of getting bail, but even if he fails to get it, 
he can be supplied with good food by his friends, and can see his 
solicitor freely and arrange about his defence. Even then, the 
solitude, confinement, and anxiety may be bad enough, but a poor 
man, nearly starved on the prison fare, and unable to employ a 
solicitor, is in no condition to get up any kind of defence, and easily 
succumbs to the carefully prepared evidence against him, however 
false it may be.” As regards prison fare, we may take it that the 
unconvicted prisoner’s diet is a shade better than that of the con- 
victed, which seems to depend somewhat on the length of the sen- 
tence. “The diet given to prisoners sentenced for seven days or 
under, and also for the first week in the case of sentences of more 
than a week, and not exceeding one month, consists of one pound 
of bread, and a pint and a half of stirabout daily; the stirabout 
containing 3 ounces of Indian meal, and 3 ounces of oatmeal.” Can 
we be surprised that after a few weeks of this regimen the depress- 
ing influence of the surroundings, silence, and solitude, a man, 
whether guilty or innocent, will accept with the fatalism of an 
Oriental whatever Fate has in store for him? “Criminal cases,” 
says the Saturday Review of July 31st, 1897, “ are constantly dis- 
posed of at Sessions and Assizes in the most hasty and perfunctory 
manner; the undefended prisoners hardly realising the nature of 
the charges, or the bearing of the evidence. How can a prisoner, 
with no writing materials or aids to memory, be expected to keep 
in clear order in his mind the evidence of half-a-dozen witnesses so 
as to deal with them all when, dazed and bewildered, he is told alt 
at once that he may address the jury. In the case of a very large 
number of undefended prisoners it is not too much to say that they 
are daily being sent to long terms of imprisonment or penal servi- 
tude on what is little more than the report of a police constable.” 
It is a notorious fact that when the case is heard before a weak or 
indolent judge, our undefended prisoner is asked all sorts of ques- 
tions, to which objection would at once be taken by counsel for 
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the defence. The Court of Criminal Appeal has no doubt done 
much to remedy the worst of these abuses, but it has not touched 
the question of the detention of unconvicted prisoners. So far, we 
have only referred to the case of those subsequently found guilty. 
But what of those who were acquitted? If there are people who 
still believe that our laws are worthy of the position our Empire 
occupies in the world, it will come as a shock to be told that in 
Germany a person detained in prison may be compensated if the 
charge turns out to be false. Nor can it be said that Germany is a 
mollycodling State; it is quite the contrary; but with strenuous- 
ness, and even severity, there is method, a sense of the fitness of 
things, a sense of justice. In the matter under consideration we 
cut a deplorable figure when compared with our neighbours. Dur- 
ing the year 1907 the number of persons who were detained in 
prison for periods under four weeks before trial was 782; these 
were all acquitted. The same remark applies to 225 who awaited 
trial from 4 to 8 weeks in prison; to 90 who lingered from 8 to 13 
weeks ; to 43 who were detained from 12 to 16 weeks, and to 9 
who had the special misfortune of being immured for over 16 weeks, 
but we are not told how long over 16 weeks, to await trail, at which 
they were acquitted. We may take it for granted that not one 
penny of compensation was paid to those unfortunate victims of a 
barbarous system, if system it can be called, where there is no 
purpose on the part of anyone concerned to inflict cruelty or un- 
necessary suffering, but such is the confusion, muddle, and mis- 
management that grave injustice is done. Well may these poor 
waifs and strays of humanity say :— 
“ We know not whether Laws be right 
Or whether Laws be wrong ; 
All that we know who lie in gaol 
Is that the wall is strong, 
And that each day is like a year 
A year whose days are long.” 

The late Mr. Justice Wright declared that the long detention 
of prisoners before trial was an outrage and a disgrace to the 
country. Quite recently a man was tried before Mr. Justice Walton 
at Chester who had been five months in gaol awaiting trial. Ac- 
cording to the Governor of the Prison, he had been confined to his 
cell twenty-one hours out of every twenty-four. Lord Brampton 
has been unsparing in condemnation of this abuse. He says in his 
“Reminiscences”: “I have known both men and women confined 
in gaol before trial when their guilt was unproved for eight, ten, or 
twelve weeks. Some of them were acquitted altogether; while 
others had before their~trial suffered much more punishment by 
detention in gaol than any judge with a spark of humanity wou'd 
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have awarded on conviction.” Our extraordinary circuit system is, 
no doubt, responsible for the greater part of these horrors. A legal 
correspondent gives two illustrations. “ At Bedford, Summer 
Assizes begin on May 15th, and the Autumn Assizes on October 
26th. At Carmarthen, the Summer Assizes begin on May rith, 
and the Autumn Assizes on November 23rd. Hence, on the Mid- 
land Circuit an accused person may be kept in prison nearly five 
months and a half, before his innocence or guilt is determined ; and 
on the South Wales Circuit nearly six months and a half. It is 
not for want of condemnation that the system continues to exist. 
The Bar Council, in a report in which they describe the long deten- 
tion of prisoners as a violation of the spirit of the Constitution, have 
pointed out that the criminal business at assizes is carried on at a 
great waste of judicial time and energy, and at an extravagant cost 
to the country; that prisoners are kept waiting their trial for un- 
reasonable lengths of time; that many innocent persons are 
punished without trial, and that even the guilty are punished before 
they are tried. A prisoner recently convicted at the Gloucester- 
shire Assizes, who had been in prison four months before trial was, 
in view of what he had already suffered, sentenced to only one 
month further. Surely, there is something Gilbertian about a 
system which admits of a prisoner being in gaol four times as long 
before conviction as he is after it. “The fact is, that in legal 
matters this country is par excellence the land of tragi-comedy.” 
The same authority calls attention to the fact that Mr. Balfour has 
publicly admitted the gravity of this evil And Lord Loreburn, 
when Sir Robert Reid, referring in the House of Commons in 1897 
to “the delay which often occurs between the committal and the 
trial of a prisoner,” said: “It frequently happens that a person 
who has been kepi in prison for two, three, or even four months, is 
found not guilty. It is perfectly shocking that such a state of 
things should exist.” And yet the Lord Chancellor has not, up to 
the present, found time to submit to Parliament any proposals to 
remedy this disgraceful state of things. “It is true,” the same 
authority continues, “that he appointed a Committee, with Lord 
Macnaughten as Chairman, two years ago, to report whether any 
change in the constitution and practice of the Courts is advisable, 
and it is believed that the anomalies of the Circuit system were 
not left unconsidered by the Committee, but no announcement has 
yet been made concerning the conclusions of the Committee, 
though its report is understood to have been submitted a good many 
months ago.” The Law’s delay is most noticeable of all at the top. 
In order to ascertain how far the universally condemned Circuit 
system was to blame, we have made a careful analysis of the figures 
for 1907, as regards the detention before trial of persons afterwards 
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acquitted, with the following result. Of the 782 persons who were 
detained under 4 weeks, 76 were tried at the Central Criminal 
Court; 162 at the Assizes; 389 at the County and Liberty Ses- 
sions, and 155 at the City and Borough Sessions. Of the 225 who 
who were in prison from 4 to 8 weeks, 24 were tried at the Central 
Criminal Court; 58 at the Assizes; 78 at the County and Liberty 
Sessions; and 65 at the City and Borough Sessions. Of the 90 
who were acquitted after being in prison awaiting trial from 8 to 12 
weeks, 2 were tried at the Central Criminal Court; 47 at the 
Assizes ; 22 at the County and Liberty Sessions; and Ig at the 
City and Borough Sessions. Of the 43 who had the misfortune to 
be kept awditing trial for periods from 12 to 16 weeks, 24 were 
tried at the Assizes; 6 at the County and Liberty Sessions; and 
13 at the City and Borough Sessions. We come now to a still 
more unlucky group of 9, who were actually detained in prison for 
periods of over 16 weeks, but the exact time is not specified, it is 
apparently omitted for very shame. One was tried at the Central 
Criminal Court; 7 at the Assizes; and I at the City and Borough 
Sessions. Obviously, then, the Circuit system, bad as it is, cannot 
be saddled with the responsibility for a state of things which puts 
to shame a country claiming to call itself civilised. Our great legal 
luminaries are more highly remunerated than their congeners in 
any other country in the world. Personally, they are no doubt 
very excellent, exemplary men; but, officially, they are Lords of 
Misrule, too indifferent or too impotent to free themselves from the 
entanglement of a vicious system, whose abuses they have learned 
to condone, and, on occasion, defend. In acertain number of those 
deplorable cases humble homes are broken up, children are starv- 
ing, and women are driven on to the rates or the street. But “ It 
is the Law.” The phrase is an admirable anodyne to the de- 
generate, the unscrupulous, and the somnolent. 

Returning for a moment to the report for 1907, we observe 
that there were 1,115 “surety prisoners.” The heading is adopted 
on the Zucus a non lucendo principle ; these are “ unconvicted per- 
sons ” imprisoned because they were unable to find sureties to keep 
the peace or be of good behaviour. “ Debtors” comprises all per- 
sons who are treated as debtors in prison, including persons im- 
prisoned for non-payment of sums due under Orders made by 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, for non-payment of rates, for non- 
payment of estreated recognizances, bankrupts imprisoned to pre- 
vent absconding, etc. These cases amounted to 17,991, of whom 
436 were females; and yet many people believe that there is no 
longer imprisonment for debt. When dealing with a similar report 
five years ago, Mr. Edwartl Carpenter was struck with the enormous 
number of persons, “as many as 101,756;who might have escaped 
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imprisonment by payment of a fine, and of these only 15,500 paid 
the fine, or a portion of it. When it is considered that those cases 
which have the option of paying a fine are cases of drunkenness 
or infringement of the police or sanitary regulations, are by no 
means of a very criminal character, one is all the more impressed 
with the probability of the extreme poverty of the really criminal 
classes, and of their consequent debility, both physical and mental.” 

Mr. Herman Cohen, lecturing lately in the Law Schools at 
Cambridge, on “ The New Court of Criminal Appeal and Its Prac- 
tical Working,” pointed out that the New Court had not yet been 
a year in existence. Of the total number of applications for leave 
to appeal, and of appeals which actually reached the Court, to the 
end of 1908, 9.1 per cent. became successful final appeals, and of 
the total number of final appeals heard by the full Court, 34 per 
cent. were partially or wholly successful There had been 23 con- 
victions or sentences totally quashed, including one verdict of wilful 
murder, followed by sentence of death, for which the Court sub- 
stituted “ Guilty, but insane.” Of the 23 cases above mentioned, 
11 were “reversed on points of law.” We have seen some striking 
instances of the Law’s delay; Mr. Cohen leaves us no illusions as 
to its uncertainty. There were no fewer than 11 triumphs of tech- 
nicality out of 23 reversals; while the Court increased the sentence 
in only one case during the period under review. The proceedings 
of the Court of Criminal Appeal will not fail to receive the closest 
attention of all law reformers. This reflection suggests itself, with 
23 convictions quashed, and only one sentence increased, it does 
not seem that our judges err on the side of leniency. Moreover. 
it is a legitimate inference that if the Court of Criminal Appeal 
had been in existence during the year 1907 the number of 
acquittals we have referred to would have been increased by about 
34 per cent. and the gross injustice of imprisoning the innocent 
assumes larger proportions than shown by the Report. 

We note in passing that there is practically universal agree- 
ment on the necessity for extending the powers of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal to ordering a new trial. 

We called attention in a recent article to the irrational nature 
of our Marriage Laws, which give the utmost possible license outside 
the prohibited degrees, to the worst of all forms of gambling, the 
gambling in human life—the only State lottery permitted in this 
country. It is a lottery which, under existing rules, is perfectly 
certain to produce a quite preposterous number of blanks to a few 
prizes. Some weeks ago a fresh and unexpected risk has been 
discovered operating against matrimony. Some hundreds of 
marriages are in doubt owing to a technical flaw that may make 
them illegal. For fifty years marriages have been celebrated in 
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St. James’s Church, Stantonbury, Wolverton, Buckinghamshire ; 
and it has now been ascertained that there is a material defect in 
the title of a document licensing the Church to solemnize matri- 
mony. According to an authority on ecclesiastical law, the point 
is, “whether the marriages were constituted by special license, 
ordinary license, or by banns, and whether the same formalities 
were complied with as regards the registration as are complied 
with in marriages celebrated in Nonconformist churches (that is, 
with the Registrar or his deputy—who may be the minister himself 
—present). If, however, the contracting parties relied purely on 
the publication of banns, in all probability these banns would be 
legally worthless, not having been published in a parochial place 
of worship where the announcement of banns constitutes a due 
publication of marriage. There will certainly have to be a Bill 
introduced into Parliament if these marriages are proved illegal, as 
all kinds of serious complications will arise.” So the characteristic 
habit will be followed and there will be a special enactment for 
this particular case, instead of having recourse to a simple means 
of preventing such mishaps in future. They arise from the fact 
that the Church has acquired a vested interest in marriage; 9O 
per cent. of all marriages still take place in Church; and this 
aspect of the subject cannot be disregarded when we consider the 
unpardonable silence of the clergy with regard to the horrors which 
the present laxity of our Marriage Laws connotes. Yet from the 
beginning it was not so. The following is an authoritative state- 
ment on the subject:—“In the Canon Law, which is related on 
the one hand to the Civil Law, on the other to the matrimonial 
law of Europe, although marriage was not merely a contract, du¢ 
a sacrament, the validity of marriages by consent was nevertheless 
admitted.” “When the natural and civil contract was formed,” 
said Lord Stowell, “zt had the full essence of matrimony, without 
the intervention of a priest. It had even in that state the char- 
acter of a sacrament, for it is a misapprehension to suppose 
that this intervention was required as a matter of necessity, even 
for that purpose before the Council of Trent.” Let Parliament 
re-affirm the rights of the laity which have been encroached upon 
by the clergy. Let the civil ceremony be declared the only valid 
form of marriage. Let us, moreover, strenuously uphold the 
ancient view that marriage is none the less a sacrament without 
the presence of priest or clergyman. 

The Public Law of Europe has recently suffered a serious 
eclipse if not total extinction. When Russia denounced the Treaty 
of Paris in 1871, Austria-Hungary protested vigorously against the 
high-handed proceeding of her Eastern neighbour. That has not 
prevented the dual Monarchy from repudiating the XXVth. article 
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of the Treaty of Berlin. This course having apparently received 
the unqualified support of Germany, we are face to face with a 
striking illustration of the utter bankruptcy of moral considerations 
in the domain of da haute politique. It is a return to the lawless 
rapacity of the mediaeval robber barons, or the dragons of the 
slime. It is a declaration for the benefit of all whom it may 
concern—and it concerns us most intimately—that force alone rules. 
It is the negation of God, in the late Mr. Gladstone’s phrase. It 
is sowing the dragon’s teeth. It is giving a mighty impulse to the 
ruinous race in armaments and the paraphernalia of slaughter. It 
is the stultification of reason, religion and philosophy. But seeing 
that this horror is forced upon us, the alternative being in Sir 
Edward Grey’s well-considered words, that “we shall become the 
conscript appendage of a foreign power,” we sincerely trust that 
our sentimentalists will cease to conjure up visions of a Millennium 
and bestir themselves in order to remove the shadow of a temptation 
from our neighbours to risk an Armageddon. 

It is a pleasure to record the result of important litigation 
under the Patents and Designs Act of 1907. It may be stated in 
general terms that the subordination of the Patentee’s rights to 
the interests of home industry has been authoritatively established 
as an accepted proposition henceforth. This has led to a great 
outcry in certain interested quarters. We would remind our 
readers that as far back as 1884—and even then it was no new 
principle—the German Patent Office annulled certain patents on 
the ground that the articles were not manufactured in Germany, 
but had been imported. On appeal, the Supreme Court stated that 
the object of the law was to compel the patentee to manufacture 
the patented article in Germany as compensation for the protection 
granted under the patent. Our readers will observe that no little 
effrontery is required to denounce our recent legislation in precisely 
the same sense; as if we were to be always the Simple Simon of 
the nations! Patentees complain of certain grave defects in the 
present rules of procedure, and the recent judgment contains sug- 
gestions for their removal. Trade secrets have to be prematurely 
disclosed, and advantage may be taken of this by unscrupulous 
rivals. 

Another piece of beneficent legislation is the Act which has 
been called the Children’s Charter. It adds new safeguards and at 
the same time codifies the present intricate legislation regarding 
children. Protection is extended in a variety of ways. Special 
Courts are to be established for juvenile offenders, and no children 
are to be sent to prison; the worst cases are to be dealt with in 
reformatories. The Act is by common consent an admirable piece 
of work. Certain details might have been improved if the country 
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were wise enough to call women to its councils, at all events on the 
subject of children. A well-known authoress writes, “The Act 
is drafted by men without comprehension of the subject. It is 
excellent on some points, extraordinarily foolish on others. For 
example, a child of seven may not be left beside an unguarded 
fire. At seven the children of the poor are not babies.” Mrs. 
Steel might have added that a child of seven is often entrusted 
with the charge of a couple of babies. A great opportunity has 
been lost for giving a certain status to illegitimate children. We 
have referred to the melancholy condition of these outcasts in a 
previous article. Recent statistics prove that whereas 130 babies 
out of every 1,000 die before attaining the age of twelve months 
under ordinary conditions, the death-rate in 450 workhouses in the 
first year is between two and three times as great. Both the law 
and the Church are guilty of the gravest shortcomings with regard 
to these step-children of the State. Will it be believed that the 
vicar of a parish in north London, who had been assisting in the 
management of a criche, withdrew indignantly on finding that an 
illegitimate child had been admitted ? 

The unification of the authority of the Port of London is a 
new departure of great importance. A Constitution was conferred 
upon the Port under the Seal of Edward II., six hundred years ago. 
The jurisdiction of the new authority extends from Teddington 
to five miles beyond the Nore, a distance of about 70 miles. For 
several years past there have been numerous and grave complaints 
about the want of modern facilities, the confusion owing to divided 
management, the want of capital for necessary improvements which 
enabled more up-to-date ports such as Hamburg, Antwerp and 
Amsterdam, to cut into our legitimate trade, so that the new auth- 
ority has much lee-way to recover. There is an able Board and 
this will undoubtedly be done. But the case of the Port of London 
is another instance of our reluctance to move until disaster is 
impending. Should this national characteristic prove to be incor- 
rigible, it may well prove our undoing in the days that are to come ; 
for everything points to a period of keener, more resolute rivalry 
than anything of which we have had experience in the past. 

The Times has again called attention to the extraordinary 
uncertainty of the law (as instanced in the result of cases which 
come before the appellate tribunals) and of the high percentage of 
reversals and dissents. According to our contemporary the expla- 
nation is to be sought chiefly in the difficulties of interpretation of 
Acts of Parliament “drawn up ambiguously, loosely and with 
remarkable ignorance of the effect of the words used. The judges 
are left to spell out of barely intelligible words the policy of the 
legislature in regard to matters of national importance.” After 
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giving some recent instances, to which we cannot refer from con- 
siderations of space, our contemporary sums up thus: “The 
uncertainty of the law often means the silence of the legislature 
or the obscurity of its utterances.” Our neighbours across the 
Channel have long ago surmounted this difficulty, and in the 
simplest possible way. Legislative enactments are handed over to 
trained experts whose duty it is to find a direct and unmistakable 
form of words in which to clothe them. If it is impossible to find 
similar experts in this country inside the legal profession, they must 
be found outside. For it is extremely improbable that the public 
is sufficiently lawyer-ridden to tolerate the present state of things 
indefinitely; whether due to natural imbecility or professional 
artifice, it provides a happy hunting ground for the special pleader 
and costs the country vast sums in litigation. 


Although we have been hopelessly outpaced by our neighbours 
in legal reform, still there is a certain consolation in looking back 
and noting the distance we have travelled. Just as a losing 
competitor in a long race may find comfort in the reflection that 
although he is beaten his time has been fairly good, and that he 
has heard of still worse performances. The following extract 
describes the various phases of a famous case tried in London 
less than a century and a half ago.’ “Selwyn appears to have 
been interested in another well-known criminal case; that of the 
Kennedys, two brothers, Matthew and Patrick, who were indicted 
in February 1770, for the wilful murder of John Bigby, a watch- 
man, in a riot on Westminster Bridge, of which offence, after 
an eight hours’ trial, they were convicted and sentenced to be 
executed on the Monday following. But on that morning an order 
was received for the respite of the prisoners, and they were informed 
that the sentence had been commuted to transportation for life. 
But observe the working of our beautiful criminal law. On the 
pardon being reported to the Privy Council, Lord Mansfield 
objected, and Matthew Kennedy was again ordered for execution. 
Upon this, George Selwyn himself waited upon the King, who, 
on hearing that his pardon had actually been promised by the 
Secretary of State, Lord Rochford, again commuted the sentence. 
This, however, was not nearly the end of the matter. Matthew 
was actually on board ship on his way to a penal colony, when the 
widow of Bigby lodged a fresh appeal against the brothers at the 
Old Bailey, and both Patrick and Matthew were once more brought 
before the Court. Matthew was described as appearing ‘in double 
,chains, in a blue coat, with a handkerchief about his neck, and 
looking extremely dejected. Among the persons on the bench 
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were Lord Spencer, Lord Palmerston, George Selwyn, Esq., ‘ and 
several persons of distinction, friends to the unhappy prisoners.’ 
Selwyn probably came in answer to a note from John St. John 
(brother of Henry) informing him that ‘the widow of the watchman 
last night, upon the breaking up of the Sessions, presented an 
appeal of murder against the Kennedys. I have been with Mr. 
Wallace and others this morning, and make no doubt that they 
have defeated themselves in their conduct in this appeal, which is 
the most difficult matter to conduct of any in the law. I want very 
much to know where Matthew is at present, and hope he is out of 
reach. I have sent to enquire. At the close of the hearing (on 
the 4th of July) the brothers were remanded till the next Sessions 
at the Old Bailey. Meanwhile the friends of the Kennedys were 
not idle. A copy of a Memorial to the King was found among 
Selwyn’s papers, but with no signatures attached. It recommends 
to the Royal clemency “ the case of Matthew Kennedy, now ordered 
for execution” pointing out that ‘the fatal event happened, not 
from any corruption of mind, but a most unfortunate, not habitual, 
deprivation of sense and reason,’ and further urging that Kennedy 
in fact did not give the fatal blow at all. There was ‘backstairs’ 
influence used as well. Thus Horace Walpole, in a note to Selwyn, 
says: “ Try privately, without talking of it, if you cannot get some 
of the ladies to mention the cruelty of the case; or what do you 
think of a hint by the German women, if you can get at them?’ 
When the November Sessions came on, the Kennedys were again 
placed in the dock. But it then appeared that the widow had 
been ‘bought off,’ and had allowed the appeal to be dismissed. 
“When she went to receive the money (£350), says the 
Gentleman's Magazine, ’she wept bitterly, and at first refused to 
touch the money that was to be the price of her husband’s blood ; 
but being told that nobody else could receive it for her, she held 
up her apron, and bid the attorney who was to pay it sweep it into 
her lap. One would have thought that now at least the Kennedys 
would have heard definitely their fate. But no. ‘Mr. St. John’s 
compliments to Mr. Selwyn; would be infinitely obliged to him if 
he would be so kind as to remind Lord Rochford of the situation 
of the poor Kennedys, who are still in irons in the King’s Bench, 
though all proceedings against one are entirely at an end; the 
eldest having had a free pardon made out for him before the 
appea! was brought against him, and the youngest having suffered 
an additional year’s imprisonment.” At length, in April 1771, after 
eighteen months of misery and suspense, the Kennedys appeared 
for the last time at the Old Bailey, and were informed that their 
punishment had been commuted, Matthew to transportation for 
life, Patrick for fourteen years. Patrick was afterwards pardoned. 
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The Earl of Fife visited Matthew on the convict ship and gave 
Selwyn a pathetic description of what he saw there. ‘I went on 
board, and to be sure, all the states of horror I ever had an idea 
of are much short of what I saw this poor man in; chained to a 
board, in a hole not above 16 feet long; more than fifty with him ; 
a collar and a padlock about his neck, and chained to five of the 
most dreadful creatures I ever looked on. What pleasure I had to 
see all the irons knocked off, and to put him under the care of a 
humane captain, one Macdougal, who luckily is my countryman, 
and connected with people I had done some little service to. Me- 
thinks, as Matthew has been at least four times hanged, it may 
satisfy for the crime alleged against the two.’ But alas, there 
were many such tragedies in those days of a brutal criminal law, 
and Selwyn and his friends could not be expected to interfere in 
every case.” 

An interesting point in Ecclesiastical Law is coming up for 
adjudication presently. Canon Hensley Henson has ignored an 
inhibition issued against him by the Bishop of Birmingham on an 
occasion when he was advertised to preach at Carr’s-lane Church 
in connection with the opening of an institute in Digbeth, Birming- 
ham. The church or chapel is situated in St. Gabriel’s parish, 
whose incumbent has vigorously protested, declaring that the 
Canon “was about to degrade his orders and position in the 
Church.” On the other hand the latter maintains that “it is no 
right of the incumbent, or of his Bishop, to exercise authority 
within the walls of a Nonconformist Church.” This is a very 
pretty quarrel as it stands, both points of view being extremely 
plausible. Quite possibly the Canon is technically in the wrong ; 
but the uneasy sense of dignity manifested by the Birmingham 
ecclesiastics has a strong suggestion of the Spanish punctilio of a 
past age. The Canon’s literary cut and thrust in the published 
correspondence were admirable. If he appears in his own case 
before the Court of Arches, may we be there to hear. 


IGNOTUS. 
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DUBITATIONS. 


THE fate of Uzzah is still supposed to be a warning to the gro- 
fanum vulgus to keep their hands off holy things, even with the 
best intentions. Common-sense has no business within the temple. 
It must go no further than the Court of the Gentiles. A hundred 
years ago, this rule was enforced by penal laws. These have been 
abolished, and the Samaritan may now penetrate even to the sanc- 
tuary, formerly reserved for “the priests alone,” on the condition 
of such decent behaviour as may avoid palpable offence. But the 
scowl of the orthodox worshippers is generally found sufficient to 
keep intruders at bay. 

There is no department of what is called Religion, in which 
the intrusion of matter-of-fact methods of truth-pursuing thought 
is more bitterly resented by reverent respectability than that of 
prayer. The shoes of reason must be put off our feet before we 
approach the Sainte Chapelle in which prayer is enshrined. Now 
certain signs seem to justify a belief that prayer is dying inside, 
and that unless ordinary methods of resuscitation are speedily used, 
the worshippers will fall away, the shrine will be deserted and the 
chapel will have another divinity. Several, more likely, as modern 
practice generally substitutes a Co. for a single-handed concern on 
the verge of bankruptcy. Say, “Spiritualism, Necromancy, and 
Co.” They are doing a good business already. 

Let us begin by trying to get a clear idea of what we think of 
prayer. Is it efficacious? I mean, has it the power of averting 
or of bringing about events in a way contrary to reasonable expec- 
tation of their occurrence or non-occurrence? Can we fairly say: 
“*So-and-So would have died if prayer for his recovery had not 
been offered?” or “Prayer saved the ship from sinking.” That is 
the question put in plain English. 

The answer of orthodoxy would be, as I understand, some- 
thing of this sort. “The matter is one to which the ordinary laws 
of evidence do not apply. Prayers refused materially may be 
granted in a spiritual sense. Faith has certainties beyond proof. 
The highest good contains all good. And that highest good is the 
identification of our wishes with the Will of God.” 

The answer does not cover the question. Progressive resigna- 
tion certainly marks ascent in the spiritual life. It is difficurt to 
imagine a saint praying for anything expressible in words. The 
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ideal of the upward-striving soul must always be such entire ac- 
quiescence in the divine will as may be paralleled by the loss of the 
rivulet in the river. Resignation is the highest good to be gained 
by prayer. Is it the only good? That isthe question. Are there 
grounds for believing that by praying for anything, specifically, we 
increase the probability of our getting it? Yes or no. 

A direct answer is mostly evaded. Affirmative, it is felt to 
invite disappointment and consequent unbelief. Negative, it cuts 
modern piety off from the body of Christian tradition. The 
subjective benefit of prayer is preferably insisted on, its material 
efficacy is slurred over with plausible generalities. 


Is not this sort of pious evasion likely to lead to the discredit- 
ing and the disuse of prayer among common people, the people who 
make up ninety-nine per cent. or so of mankind? According to the 
simplicity of old belief, God is “a very present help in time of 
trouble,” and prayer the way of invoking that help. The Bible is 
full of assurances that prayer will make a difference in event. Are 
we to believe that it will, or that it will not? Is it only an anodyne, 
or is it a materially powerful instrument, a pick-axe for removing 
obstacles, a sword for the destruction of the oppressor ? 


The present writer does not think it necessary to counterfeit 
the style of a learned divine. Respect for contents is quite com- 
patible with freedom in the treatment of envelopes. Swaddling- 
clothes have pious associations. We have got rid of them, and 
babies are all the better. Sydney Smith fought the battle of the 
Church of England against a Methodistical belief in the efficacy cf 
prayer with the weapons of mockery. Let us justify a jest by the 
example of that “reverend champion,” and say that the orthodox 
conception of prayer is very like Charles Surface’s recommendation 
of champagne. “Let us throw on a bottle of champagne, and I 
never lose—at least I never feel my losses, which is exactly the 
same thing.” 


It is not practical enough for general use. Common people 
will not think of prayer as anything but a mere form, unless they 
believe that their prayers may possibly “ make a difference.” “The 
prayers of the congregation are desired for .” Compare this 
with “ He is worthy unto whom thou shouldest do this.” Does a 
clergyman ever say, “ Now, let us all pray together with a will, and 
save this man’s life. He is a good man, and deserves our efforts”? 
Would anyone in the Church believe that the man’s chances of 
recovery were in the slightest degree affected? A “Peculiar Per- 
son” (one of the “ Peculiar People,” is, I suppose, rightly so desig- 
nated), pleaded only the other day, as a justification for not calling 
in a doctor to a sick child, that the King, when Prince of Wales, 
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had been saved from death by the prayers of the people of Eng- 
land. “Sir William Gull attended him,” was the quiet reply from 
the bench, and the P.P. is now doing his three months. Most 
orthodox people say, without any idea of insincerity, that the life 
of the Prince had been granted to the prayers of the nation, through 
the blessing of God upon the means employed for his cure. Some- 
thing then has to be intermediate to a prayer and its fulfilment. 
Sir William Gull would have been no use without the prayer. The 
prayer would have been no use without Sir William Gull. Even 
that proposition will hardly gain assent. Give a sick Lord Vieu- 
tenant his choice between the prayers of his county, put up in the 
cathedral and led by the bishop, and skilled medical attendance ; 
which would he choose? Which would his orthodox friends 
choose? The statement that imputes recovery to God’s blessing 
upon ordinary means is incomplete unless accompanied by tie 
assertion that such blessing would not have been bestowed had 
prayer not been used. 

It is difficult to conceive of omnipotence as “doing good by 
stealth, and blushing to find it fame,” as granting life in answer 
to specific prayer, and disguising the fact behind such ordinary 
human means, as appear to the world at large adequate to »btain 
the result desired wzthout special divine intervention. The doubt, 
“ Seu Deus quidam deceptor existat,” would seem to gain confirma- 
tion from such an opinion. The believer in prayer gets little en- 
couragement from successes which the materialist imputes, with 
every appearance of reason, to the ordinary processes of Nature, 
manipulated by mere human skill. 

The fact is, prayer zs all but universally discredited as far as 
efficacy (in the sense in which I use the word) is concerned. As a 
form, it is an integral part of the ceremonial structure of the Church 
of England. It may almost be compared to a sea-shell, once 
tenanted by a living creature, now carefully polished, daintily pure, 
highly ornamental, and absolutely lifeless. If it held life, it would 
not be on the mantel-piece. Its presence there would be— 
ridiculous. 

And this brings us pretty well to the heart of the matter. A 
sense of ridicule is one of the “ glorious gains” of modern civilisa- 
tion. The ancients could appreciate savage satire, abuse that 
burnt like vitriol, sarcasm that drew blood. These were ‘nstru- 
ments of torture that the believers of early days could confront as 
they confronted the scourge and the stake. But antiquity hardly 
knew raillery, badinage. Socratic “ chaff” is of different quality. 
It was fortunate for the first Christians that the skin of the world 
(“the public,” as we should say), was not yet capable of being 
tickled to the tune of the Rev. Sydney Smith. “An artist in 
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tears,” we hear of (“artifex in lacrimas nostras”), ridicule had not 
yet ‘risen to the rank of a fine art. It had in those days much 
afhinity with the artless delight of savages grinning round a ~ rith- 
ing captive. It is probable that the relations of early believers 
with the unseen, their prayers to God for special assistance in the 
common affairs of life, would have given exactly as good an open- 
ing for persiflage as Methodism. Brother Titus and Brother 
Timothy were not so very unlike Brother Tompkins and Brother 
Puddicombe. The Apostles themselves were poor men of little 
education. All alike had the same matter-of-fact belief in the 
existence of a God who could hear, would listen, and might give 
practical help to those who called upon Him in faith The 
Methodist missionaries took the promises made to the early Chris- 
tians quite seriously. They prayed when they needed help, and 
they made no secret of their successes. To genuine belief zreat 
and little are the same. The removal of a wart on a pauper’s 
nose might be a fact of world-wide importance if it went to prove 
the efficacy of radium. The clerical jester of Whig “society” 
found the experiences of these poor believing men insignificant, 
because they concerned small things, and their reporters contemp- 
tible, because they were ungenteel. He “ roasted” them, to the 
delight of the Church of England, and the infinite amusement of a 
public quite intelligent enough to see that “special mercies” im- 
plied special judgments. They wanted to believe, wzthout tremb- 
ling, and the demolition of the Methodist platform and its alarm- 
ing possibilities was not a little reassuring to involuntary dis- 
quietudes. “ Methodism” became a word of scorn, and the Church 
of England practically abandoned all claims to direct intercourse 
with the unseen. That a “ blessing,” in a general sense, might be 
invoked by orthodox munificence was not denied. Tennyson’s 
“ Princess ” may be taken as typical. She builds a sumptuous col- 
lege-chapel to “ call down from Heaven, A blessing on her 'abours 
for the world.” No chapel, no blessing. But faith, in its simple 
and primary sense, had received a paralysing blow. Even dissent 
has learnt to imitate that “ sanity,” which is the boast of the Church 
of England, as well as the gentility which constitutes her claim to 
respect in English society. 

Now, one thing is certain, and that is that, according to the 
New Testament, the efficacy of prayer is conditional on faith. The 
bow of faith having lost its impulsive power, the arrow of prayer 
brings down nothing—tangible. The whole science of spiritual 
dynamics is about on a par with astrology in general estimation. 
Every slough that thought has shed, of course possesses a certain 
interest for the curious, but our mental growth makes an attempt to 
put it on again almost a qualification for Bedlam. That is nrac- 
tically the verdict of the world. 
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The essence of dubitation is the tossing to and fro of pros and 
cons. Doubting Castle has been turned into tennis courts, 2nd is 
much frequented—even by the clergy. Dubitation is an amuse- 
ment sans conséquence. Let us go on with the game. 

The case for the other side may be so stated as to give a fair 
explanation of the general discontinuance of our practical relations 
with a superior power. Suppose the human race at its début in 
the world (when—how—or whatever that début may have been) to 
have been started, like other babies, in leading-strings. As soon as 
Homo Sapiens got on his legs and began to go toddling and totter- 
ing along, he understood very well that a twitch at the eee 
strings would bring him the support he wanted. 

In other words, he had Faith, he used Prayer, and he got Help. 

By-and-bye, in the differentiation of races and individuals, 
these leading strings were more or less cast off. Some men always 
retained and used them, others were satisfied with verbal direction 
and advice, the rest thought they could get on very well by them- 
selves. And so it went on through the ages, the maintenance of 
actual and practical connection with the power in the background 
through the leading strings of faith and prayer being now individual 
instead of universal. By the time Christianity appeared, such a 
connection had probably got very rare indeed, in other words, faith 
had almost entirely disappeared, and prayer had consequently 
ceased to be efficacious. When the nova progenies was launched 
upon the world, every member of it was started with a new pair of 
leading strings. We see the result of their use in the early history 
of Christianity, which, without them, would probably have been 
trodden out of existence in the hurly-burly of sects that was then 
raging in the world. 

Then the old story repeated itself. We can pretty well trace 
each step of the process of human emancipation. Along with the 
Roman system of Government and the ritual of Paganism, pagan 
belief made its way into the Church. Prayer had to be backed up 
by offerings. A hecatomb and a cathedral were very much the 
same thing. The notion was capable of indefinite exploitation. A 
pound of wax candles was better than nothing. Prayer became a 
commercial transaction, and naturally lost its efficacy. Its credit 
was propped up with miracles. After a time, people began to 
laugh, and instances of specific answer to prayer were jeered at 
even by the soi-disant representatives of those who had received 
the promise of such answer from the mouth of Our Lord Himself. 
“Shall He find faith upon the earth?” 

Are we wise in letting slip from our hands an instrument of 
such incalculable reach and potency? Faith, in the original sig- 
nificance of the word, hardly exists among us. Its presence in an 
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individual sets him apart in our thoughts. Such a one once told 
me that a specific answer to a prayer he put up at night had been 
received in a letter by the morning’s post. “Then the letter was 
posted before your prayer was made,” I objected. “Certain!y,” 
he said. Time, to his faith, was a creature, and conequently as 
subject to the Creator as any other. The answer depended upon 
the prayer, impossibility notwithstanding. 

There is a little book, “ From Death unto Life,” written some 
fifty years ago by a Cornish clergyman, who was converted to the 
belief in the literal truth of Scripture promises held by his simple- 
minded flock. (He naturally lost his living. That was not the 
sort of thing “Henry of Exeter” was likely to stand). Read the 
book and laugh—if you can. It is full of incredibilities which it 
is impossible not to believe. 

Someone recently raised in the daily press the question as to 
whether prayer could be used “as a lethal weapon.” The moral 
permissibility of such use is beyond the scope of these dubitations. 
But the correspondence opens curious issues. One writer biforks 
prayer with a compact “elenchos”. If God thinks it good to do a 
thing (to kill a vivisectionist is the particular instance), to pray to 
him to do it is “ superfluous and impertinent.” If he does of ihink 
it good, he will not do it for your praying. Prayer, then, is a Juxury, 
for certainly it is of no practical use. The writer of the circular 
letter to vivisectionists which set the ball rolling, informed them 
that prayer had been made to God to remove one of particular 
prominence, “ if the prayer were in accord with His will.” A well 
known physiologist declared this to be “an attempt at intimida- 
tion,” and likely to suggest murder. Mr. Stephen Coleridge wrote 
that vivisectionists “ being men of science, would be acquainted wth 
the strange power of malevolent suggestion to produce the results 
desired.” A lady who had been much impressed by the miseries 
of the “living in” system enforced by certain shopkeepers, caught 
(happily not in print) with much hopefulness at the idea. “ All the 
employés have got to do is to unite in prayer,” she said. “ And lose 
their places.” “Oh, dear!” (disappointed), “I forgot that. And, 
of course, it would make no difference at all, unless the employers 
knew.” Would it, or wouldn’t it? That is just the question. 

The whole subject is wrapped in fog. And the fog is sacred. 
An Anglican may, perhaps, think that a heavy contribution to 
Truro Cathedral is not a bad recommendation to a prayer. (So I 
have been credibly informed that to give sixpence to a blind 
beggar on your way to a race-meeting is very /ike/y to bring iuck). 
Many churchgoers probably follow the Litany with a vague impres- 
sion that their doing so increases the improbability of their getting 
their throats cut or being run down by a motor! It is “a drowsy 
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charm, To bless the house from nightly harm.” Wireless telegraphy 
is an established fact. Answers are received to messages sent. If 
answers were of received, we should hardly go on sending mes- 
sages as a duty to the existing apparatus. We should try and find 
out what was the reason why an invention of proved utility had 
ceased to be of any use. 

It is for this cause that I think that the Peculiar People and 
Faith Healers (so they be honest), and even ladies who try in 
good faith to call down the wrath of God upon vivisectionists, to the 
extinction of one or more (“if it be in accord with His will”), are 
moving, through absurdities and blunders and disappointments in- 
numerable, in the only direction that offers any prospect of our-re- 
opening practical communication with the power that armed Chris- 
tianity for its battle with the world. It seems sometimes as if that 
power had withdrawn itself altogether beyond our reach. We may 
honestly try to approach it, or we may honestly give up the attempt 
as hopeless. [Either course is better than mumbling formulas 
mechanically, and treating experiment as blasphemy. 

The Lord’s Prayer is open to us all. It covers the whole feld 
of honest solicitation possible to our present experience of prayer. 
The Litany is vain repetition, it merely increases the sense of un- 
reality progressively attaching to what we call “ Religious Service.” 
We do not practically believe that our prayers “make any 
difference.” It necessarily follows that denunciations do not scare 
from sin, nor exhortations draw to good. It a// “makes no 
difference.” We have at our doors the tremendous question of un- 
employment, the offspring of monstrous selfishness in the “classes,” 
and corresponding deterioration of character in the masses, the 
great Socialistic protest against the degradation of humanity by 
“society,” the crying of choking myriads against the palaces and 
pleasances, in which one man monopolises the fresh air and the 
open space in which a thousand might thrive. And all this 
national infamy in the presence of a national religion that does not 
consider itself a failure, that looks on criticism as crime! 

The whole thing is hollow, rotten from the heart to the bark. 
Is it likely to last? Dubttaturs. 


D. C. PEDDER. 

















THE PRIESTHOOD OF THE LAITY 
AND TOLERANCE. 


“Ye also as lively stones are built up a spiritual house, 

an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, accept- 

able to God by Jesus Christ.”—I. Peter, ii, 5. 
FoR long centuries Christianity has been promulgated officially by 
priests; they have formed a professional hierarchy, and have im- 
printed upon primitive Christianity so many glosses, theological 
hair-splittings, and political expediencies, that it becomes difficult 
to dis-entangle the true from the false, the real from the unreal, the 
essential from the non-essential. If, in disgust with so much that 
is ephemeral and yet claimed to be authoritative, one harks back to 
the Founder of Christianity and the primitive Church, one is sur- 
prised at the outrageously arrogant character of much that is 
claimed by the modern official representatives of the Christian re- 
ligion. Not a more harrowing parody of the all-embracing Christ 
who was lifted up to draw all men unto Him could be found than in 
the mutual want of charity and fellowship obtaining among those 
peculiarly exclusive communions of latter day Christianity, which 
pride themselves on their catholicity, and represent to the world 
that sad mixture of hatred, strife, malice, and all uncharitableness 
depicted by Roman Catholicism, Anglicanism, and Nonconformity. 
For the purpose of this article it matters little whether the prefix 
Roman, Eastern, or Anglican be added to the word catholic, for 
the priesthood of the laity is unknown in either section. Among 
the differing claims of these branches of the church catholic, they 
all unite in claiming a divinely appointed exclusiveness for the per- 
formance of sacramental acts of their own priesthood, and any en- 
deavour to extend the prerogative to lay members of their com- 
munion would be met by varying intensity of refusal by the dif- 
ferent catholic communions concerned, but by none is it ceded as a 
thing most agreeable to Divine law and order that any person but 
a properly ordained priest may dispense sacramental gifts and graces 
save only in case of dire emergency, as in the case of unbaptized 
persons in imminent danger of death. Excommunication and its 
history shows how this power has been used and abused, feared 
and dreaded, by cleric and laic respectively, until it has become a 
necessity to enquire, outside professional channels, how much of 
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Divine sanction lies behind this terrible claim of right to grant or 
refuse eternal salvation to souls through the withdrawal of sacra- 
mental aids to Divine favour and blessedness. The Roman priest, 
the priest of the Eastern Church, and the Anglican priest of the 
High Church portion of the English Church agree that for a soul 
to pass through this life without the sacrament of baptism or 
attendance upon Mass or Communion, is equivalent to dying out- 
side the pale of the Church, and only Divine charity can be hoped, 
not predicted, for such a soul, and in the minds of the more austere 
professors of these cults even that hope is sternly denied as non- 
catholic and non-veridical. Note then the power of the excom- 
municating Church, note the awful fate of the recalcitrant ex- 
communicated soul, if there be, as is so widely claimed, Divine 
sanction for this priestly power, or if there be no priesthood of the 
laity. No priest, no sacrament; no sacrament, no salvation; no 
salvation, no hope of everlasting life or blessedness. But is it true? 
Whence do these catholic sacerdotalists draw their divinely ap- 
pointed exclusive rights? From diversely interpreted words of 
Christ to a number of his disciples, not necessarily even the twelve 
apostles only, back to whom these catholic priests would fain believe 
they trace their own divinely appointed unbroken Apostolic suc- 
cession. Unmindful of the fact that Pope has excommunicated 
and denounced Pope, that a Roman Pope has excommunicated this 
other Anglican branch of the Church, and refused to recognize its 
holy orders. On what precarious ground to build so great a claim 
when they who boast the loudest of their descent from Peter have 
to face the words of that very Apostle which form the headline of 
this article. He, speaking to strangers scattered over the world, 
addresses them as a priesthood, and not only a priesthood, but a 
holy priesthood, and not only a holy priesthood, but a holy priest- 
hood acceptable to God by Jesus Christ! What more divinely ap- 
pointed priesthood can the mind desire? This is the priesthood of 
the laity conferred by no less an Apostle than the one who is 
claimed by the most exclusive communion of the Catholic Church, 
to have been the first Bishop of Rome, and even if he were not, 
was one of the chiefest Apostles, and wrote this epistle to the 
strangers scattered throughout the world, and concerning which 
epistle there is more certainty that he actually did write it, and 
that at expresses the actual mind of the Apostle by whom it pro- 
fesses to be written, and is of greater veridical worth and authority 
and genuineness above almost any other part of the New Testa- 
ment canon of Scripture. 

And touching that act of faith or sacramental grace or sacri- 
ficial devotion known as the sacrifice of the Mass, the Holy 
Eucharist or Holy Communion, how pregnant with meaning, fraught 
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with intense significance to laymen, is the addition of those follow- 
ing words of the Apostle—an holy priesthood to offer up spiritual 
“ sacrifices.” For the connecting link between the old dispensation 
and the new was, and is, the “ sacrifice”; in the old dispensation 
a material sacrifice; in the new dispensation it is “a spiritual 
sacrifice.” Christ himself said it. Eat of my flesh, drink of my 
blood, not materially, but spiritually. How can this man give us 
his flesh to eat? It is the spirit that quickeneth—the material 
profiteth nothing; the words that I speak unto you they are 
spirit, and they are life. And we, the laity, are an holy priesthood 
to offer up these spiritual sacrifices. Excommunicate as ye will, 
ye priests. Disallow as ye may, ye sacerdotalists, we who believe, 
and who believe our Lord is precious, we who are not disobedient, 
and who, as new-born babes, desire the sincere milk of the word 
that we may grow thereby; we, in our lay capacity, may offer up 
this spiritual sacrifice, and know that it is acceptable unto God by 
Jesus Christ. What need of priest or mediator between God and 
man except the man Christ Jesus? We have the right d'vine and 
hold it, none daring to make us afraid. 

The priest of the twentieth century lays claim to many peculiar 
privileges, rights, and recognition on the part of the laity of these 
rights and privileges, which it is the object of the present article to 
discuss and examine. At heart the “ priest” is much the same, 
whether he be Roman Catholic, Greek, Anglican, or Nonconformist. 
The “ priest” right is based on much the same lines in each case. 
He is a man set apart to a holy office, he has received ordination 
through a particular channel, which to him at all events seems 
directly divine. As a result, he is peculiarly privileged to do certain 
things which a man who is not a priest cannot, or may not do, the 
exact things varying with the particular Church to which the par- 
ticular priest belongs, but all agree that a layman er se is not so 
endowed with peculiar powers as to take upon himself the presiding 
functions at an administration of the Lord’s supper. Even Noncon- 
formity reserves this right to its ordained ministry except in out-of- 
the-way village mission churches, where such ordained ministry may 
not be conveniently available. 

The claims of the priest then include his exclusive right to 
administer the Lord’s supper, and to baptize (except in emergen- 
cies). If rigidly insisted upon, this priestly authority gives the 
power into the hands of the priest, whereby he may exclude a child 
from the privilege of becoming regenerate at his hands, he may 
debar an adult from taking the communion, and if these acts are 
rigidly essential to everlasting salvation, he, in a mundane sense, 
holds the keys of heaven and life and death hereafter. When his 
priestly hands manipulate bread and wine, while his lips repeat 
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certain fixed formule, his, exclusively his, is the inherent right to 
render this bread and wine peculiarly altered, so that, according 
to one church, a trans-substantiation takes place, according to an- 
other a con-substantiation takes place, according to another these 
elements have undergone some change which makes the recipient 
thereof partake of the Divine nature, to one spiritual food only is 
given, to another the Real Presence is vouchsafed. The table at 
which these mystic rites are performed becomes an altar on which 
a sacrifice has been made, Christ’s real body and blood are present ; 
may be worshipped, bowed down to, adored. Not only is this 
table thus made holy, while the sacrifice is upon it, but is an object 
of veneration and peculiar sanctity at other times, fitly deserving 
the bowing of the knee or head by all who observe it or pass by it. 
The priest has made God there, his official hands have the right 
and power to do this. The powers of the priest vary in the different 
churches, larger powers are claimed by some than others, but all 
apparently agree in this—that no layman er se can rightfully and 
legally and effectively officiate as the dispenser on earth of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper. 

“The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful 
men in the which the pure Word of God is preached, and the Sacra- 
ments be duly administered according to Christ’s ordinance in all 
those things that of necessity are requisite to the same.” 

“As the Church of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch have 
erred; so also the Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their 
living and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of faith.” 
(Articles of Religion, No. xix.). So says the xixth Article of Reli- 
gion of the Church of England. We may enquire how far the 
clause referring to “sacraments being duly administered,” holds 
true of the present day teaching, not only in the Church of Eng- 
land, but in that vastly wider, visible Church of Christ, which 
includes the erring Church of Rome and the whole number of the 
Nonconforming Churches. 

For the moment, let us suppose that the order of the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion is duly read 
through, the manual acts performed, and all or no ritual sanctioned 
by different traditions carefully and correctly performed, but that 
the celebrant and the attending congregation, few or many, do no 
more than hear the words of the service with their outward ears, 
they repeat mechanically the responses set down for them to repeat, 
they partake of the bread and wine as mechanically, no actual 
appreciation of any inward or spiritual significance occurs to the 
mind of either the celebrant or those attending the celebration, is 
there any act of communion? Let the same conditions rule in any 
community of so-called worshippers, be they Roman Catholics or 
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Nonconformists, is there any act of communion? I think not. 
There must be the mental appreciation of the significance and true 
inward meaning which these words and acts symbolize, to render 
the act of communion a valid one. Then this attitude of the mind 
is the essential factor in the sacrament. The mind of the celebrant 
may not join in the mechanical part of the service. Is then, the 
communion void to those who, with heart and soul, have entered into 
the spiritual significance of the service? I think not. Those who 
have thus communicated, and who have drawn nigh with faith, 
realising that in the service they have remembered their Lord’s 
body broken, and his blood shed for them, have definitely had a 
communion with their Lord, and with those of their fellows who 
have felt as they have done, even though the action of the cele- 
brant was merely mechanical, and had no other validity than mere 
machinery might have had. So then the celebrant is in a measure 
non-essential. Given a machine capable of going through the 
necessary manipulations, to set broken bread and wine before a 
company of faithful souls earnestly desiring to remember their Lord 
in the way He appointed, the true Communion of their souls with 
Him and one another can be accomplished. 

It is possible that the man trained for a certain profession, ¢.g., 
the priest, the minister, the clergyman becomes so accustomed to 
take a certain view of the sacraments, that he regards the intrusion 
of the layman as an impertinence, but may it not be true that this 
very official view which he is almost bound to take of certain 
mysteries, which he is in certain circles taught to believe, are pecu- 
liarly his own prerogative, perverts his view of these sacraments, 
and as years have added their evolutionary effect to what was 
once a very simple memorial, and inch by inch man-made traditions 
and policies have implanted on that simple ceremony one and an- 
other excrescence, here of ritual, here of doctrinal significance, here 
of mystic meaning, his very official capacity has become a stumbling 
block, and the necessity for supporting a certain Church’s view of 
the sacraments and the need in a certain Church’s so-called interest 
to maintain the officia/ and political view, blunts the ecclesiastical 
mind to the real facts of the case, and intrudes upon these facts a 
number of non-essentials which ecclesiastically and politically have 
to be maintained, but have no higher sanction? How difficult then 
must it be for the trained ecclesiastic to see these facts whole with- 
out distorted vision, and without bias and without prejudice. The 
history of the evolution of the Lord’s Supper is of interest. After 
its institution by Our Lord, “the same night in which he was 
betrayed,” we find the next reference chronologically is at the sup- 
per at Emmaus. The day is far spent, their eyes are holden that 
they do not know Him. They sit down to supper. He is made 
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known to them in the breaking of bread. Truly a significant series 
of facts. Again an evening meal, again as he sat at meat with 
them, therefore during the meal he took bread, blessed it, and 
broke it. Surely, if this were his own body, or represented so sacro- 
sanct a substance that it must of necessity be taken fasting, Christ 
himself would, at this the very first observance of the memorial, 
have chosen some other time, not “ while they sat at meat,” and at 
even when the day was far spent. And does not his very choice 
of this time and meal emphasize with peculiar distinction the fact 
that it is at our ordinary meal, in our own homes, when two or 
three are gathered together, that he wishes to be remembered in 
this way. We note how the early apostolic Church continued this 
custom of the breaking of bread. It is always, from many records, 
as the marginal reference in Acts ii., 46, has it “at home,” at the 
“agapae,” or evening meal, that the “breaking of bread” takes 
place. Note the simplicity of the name of the service, not com- 
munion, not eucharist, not mass. Only “the breaking of bread.” 
From an old carving on a Roman catacomb tomb is seen the sort 
of thing this service was. A semi-circular table, the host and 
hostess (note the sex) sitting at either end, the servants serving the 
ordinary viands from a smaller table standing apart. Then it was, 
at an ordinary meal, that the early disciples broke bread and 
remembered their Lord. How natural that when one of the Lord’s 
own Apostles happened to be present, he should be called upon 
by the host or hostess to preside, to recount again and again what 
was done and what said at that first “last supper.” How natural 
for this Apostle, Peter or Bartholomew, or John to bless the bread 
and break it, and bless the cup, just as their Master had done, and 
to go through as far as they could, the same process as on that 
memorable night. Then how natural later on for abuses to creep 
in, justifying St. Paul’s condemnation to the Corinthian Church, 
where he reproves them for trying to celebrate the Lord’s supper 
when they come together into one place, I. Cor. xi, 20, as though he 
should say this is not the way nor the time, for in eating every one 
taketh before other his own supper, and one is hungry and an- 
other is drunken. Then the natural precedence of the apostle 
seems to have been elevated to a point that no one but an apostle, 
or someone appointed by the imposition of hands of an apostle 
could rightfully preside at this memorial service. It is not hard 
to see how the various modern ideas have in this way crept in, 
become stereotyped, dogma-ridden, until in 1909 no one but an 
ordained person can rightfully celebrate this mystic rite. This 
ordained person must be ordained by a bishop, who can trace his 
apostolic succession back to one of the Twelve. Presuming this 
to be possible, to give proper sanction there should be no possible 
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flaw in the links of the chain of succession, and if impatiently con- 
temptuous of the bickerings and unseemly squabbles of ecclesias- 
tics, bishops, and Popes, one disregards all such claims as absurd 
and preposterous, and asks, not for historical continuity, but 2 
modern sanction for this privilege, to celebrate the simple memorial 
service known in Our Lord’s day as the Lord’s Supper, are we not 
thrown back to the institution night, and find not one word about 
bishop, priest, or minister, but the simple sentence of the earliest 
record received by St. Paul, as he himself said, “ From the Lord,” 
“this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me?” This 
right can be claimed by any, to exercise at his own supper table, 
to reverently take bread, bless it, and break it, to take the cup of 
wine perchance, but of any other liquid, and blessing it for the 
use to be made of it, so eat the bread and drink the cup that all 
those who partake thereof may remember their Lord’s death, his 
broken bedy, his shed blood, that so they may remember Him and 
show forth His death till He come. In this act, they who partake 
with sincere hearts, hold a true communion, both with Him and 
with one another, and nothing is lacking from Our Lord’s point of 
view to make this simple memorial of Him, unscriptural, blas- 
phemous, irregular, unholy, or un-acceptable to Him in whose 
honour and in whose memory it is thus simply and faithfully per- 
formed. But the Church will need some such service still. Granted 
for the sake of argument that this household celebration is valid 
and all-sufficient, yet the congregation of Christ’s disciples may 
yet wish to hold in God’s house their service to commemorate the 
Lord’s last supper. Then why should we not revert to a custom 
which prevailed in the English Church in old times? The com- 
munion table was placed in the nave of the Church, the communi- 
cants remained in their places, and elements after consecration were 
brought to them by the office bearers of the Church. To typify 
the “real presence ” of Our Lord, a very beautiful custom prevails 
in one church. It is to place emblematically a vacant seat at the 
head of the table as a silent symbol of the Lord himself, who 
presides there, and is as really presiding there as if to fleshly eyes 
instead of spiritual vision He himself sat at this supper. Then let 
His minister, or any layman, act as his deputy and 
take bread, bless and break it, take the cup, bless and 
distribute it to all those who wish very simply and very 
humbly thus to remember their Lord in the way he 
appointed. For the sake of rendering the memorial as much a 
replica as possible of its original, let the communion service always 
take place in the evening, and let all man-made dogmas as to a 
new sacrifice of Christ’s flesh and blood being made on an altar 
which thereby becomes peculiarly sacred and worthy of adoration, 
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genuflection, and peculiar sanctity, be at once and for ever done 
away with. Realize the real presence spiritually of our Lord at 
this memorial service, as much as one can; but remember God is a 
spirit, and seeketh such to worship Him, for they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 

For Jesus himself said the flesh profiteth nothing. When he 
spoke to the Jews of eating his flesh and drinking his blood, they 
strove among themselves, saying: “ How can this man give us his 
flesh to eat,” as we might very well ask to-day of the trans-substan- 
tiationists, may we not retort on them as Christ did to these Jews. 
“The flesh profiteth nothing, it is the spirit that quickeneth, the 
words that I (Christ) speak unto you they are spirit and they are 
life.” The essential of the act is not the physical eating and the 
physical drinking, but the mind in which you do these things, the 
intention you have in doing them, the feeling you have in your 
hearts and minds, which really counts. It is the spirit in which you 
do this memorial act, not the act itself, which is of importance. Not 
the mere material, but abundantly important—the spiritual attitude. 

Then as to baptism. Matthew xxviii, 19 and 20, are possible 
additions of man-made authority to the Gospel. So the wisest and 
best commentators tell us. But even were they God-inspired and 
of doubtless authenticity: when baptize? Surely the ecclesiastical 
jugglery which ordains a god-parent to answer for an infant so 
that its eternal salvation may be secured by a priestly rite is too 
transparent in this age. Do away with the unscriptural imputation 
that every child born into this world is born in sin and a child of 
the devil, and needs regeneration by a Christianised pagan rite 
called baptism, or washing away of sin, and at once we see a beauti- 
ful truth in the voluntary act of a child coming to years of discre- 
tion wishing to signify its renunciation of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, by passing through a significant ceremony, its baptism a 
figure of its death to sin and its rising again to newness of life. 
Were it not for priestly interference this solemn service might fitly 
be urged where confirmation is now performed, and a dedication of 
all infants soon after birth most meetly fit the need of devout 
parents to dedicate their children to God from their earliest years, 
and not twist the plain meaning of the English language in de- 
claring that by some priestly attributes a child is made regenerate 
when it is not, or why is it necessary to do anything for the child in 
after years? If baptism regenerates the child, why worry about 
it any more? Christ’s words to Nicodemus, ye must be born again, 
have been fulfilled, and the priestly power conveyed to the uncon- 
scious infant has, according to the baptismal service, re-generated 
the child, and all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
But does this mechanical performance re-generate? Bishop 
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Harold Browne, in his exhaustive treatise on the thirty-nine articles 
dealing with this aspect of baptism, cannot find any solution to the 
difficulty that confronts him in the fact that, after baptism and 
earnest prayer, according to traditional usage, it does happen that 
the baptized soul shows no after-result of re-generation. This he 
sorrowfully acknowledges is one of the hidden ways of the Al- 
mighty. May not the solution be that the Almighty in such cases 
wishes to show the uselessness of man-made baptismal regenerative 
dogma, and the triumphant efficacy of the spirit of God over the 
sacerdotal letter of the law? Is there such a broad distinction be- 
tween the baptized and unbaptized in after years? Are the posses- 
sors of these favourable conditions, true apostolical succession and 
an unblemished record of irrefragable ordination able to so baptise 
an infant that its regeneration is marked and noted of all nen? 
Or, per contra, are the poor unbaptized children of Quaker parent- 
age so sunk in original sin and un-regeneracy that they are known 
and noted for their impiety and destitution of sacramental grace 
all their lives long? Why! by their fruits ye shall know them! 
Were the proverbial inhabitant of Mars visiting these glimpses of 
the moon, and ignorant of all sacerdotal claims, to be asked which 
were the sacramentally blessed, and which the outcast ecclesiastical 
pariah, and were asked to judge by the fruits in the lives of these 
two classes in their after years, he would, mirabile dictu, choose the 
offspring of the despised unconsecrated Quaker as the possessor 
of the Divine grace, and reject the claim of the possessor of sacra- 
mental baptism were the conferrer of the holy rite Pope, Archiman- 
drite, or Archbishop himself. Are, then, these sacraments culy 
administered according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that 
of necessity are requisite to the same? Is the “ priest” a necessity, 
an essential? Scarcely, so far as baptism is concerned, for in case 
of urgent need, ¢.g., the sudden serious illness of an unbaptized 
infant, a layman can do all that is necessary. Can a valid sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper be administered in the absence of a 
“priest”? If we go back to its institution, and early apostolic 
custom, yes, in our own homes and in our own hearts. The blessed 
communion is there in our hearts, in its truest spiritual significance, 
in communion with the God who is a spirit, and with whom the 
flesh profiteth nothing. 

It is not difficult to surmise how this aspect of the sacramental 
grace will meet with fierce opposition from the sacerdotal party in 
all churches. One of their most potent weapons in the past has 
been the power to excommunicate their opponent, to strip from 
him their supposed ministerial services, so that banned by them 
and their Church, refused their and its necessary sacraments, out- 
lawed, proscribed, refused bread, shelter, home, friends, accursed, 
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and excommunicated, he might be brought to bay, and re-admitted 
to the consolations of religion, of which they were the sole dis- 
pensers and purveyors, on their terms and at their discretion. This 
was possible when the Church had almost universal sway, and was 
paramount in almost every State, and history paints no more lurid 
page than that which tells how this power was wielded by Pope 
and cardinal, bishop and priest, over even Emperors and Kings in 
the Name of Him Who was the Prince of Peace. 


In these modern days the world is not so easily moved by this 
terrible weapon. The Church may still excommunicate, and 1ssue 
its ban and its threatenings, but thank God, it has lost its power 
universal. The growth of education and the knowledge of science 
have taken from it for ever its ancient deadly and Satanic power. 
Light, divine light, has flooded the earth, and the power thus 
wielded by usurping priests, is fast fading into the limbo of childish 
scares and puerile thunderings, and the true power of the inward 
spirit of Christ is the dominating force of the future, not the official 
utterances of an effete oligarchy dependent on material ordinances 
for their authority. 

The words of Christ have proved indeed spirit and life to 
those who have heard them with the inward spiritual ears, and they 
who have drunk of His spirit and live according to that spirit, are 
the true inheritors of the promise for the future, not the mere 
mechanical eaters of His flesh and the mechanical drinkers of His 
blood, but those who live their earthly life in a Christ-like spirit, 
and who hear His words and do them, these show the life which He 
promised to all those who should eat His flesh and drink his blood, 
and who thus, feeding on Him by faith, live, because He lives also 
and they, thus spiritually feeding, live by Him. “Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man and drink His blood, ye have no life in 
you; whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life, 
and I will raise him up at the last day, for my flesh is meat indeed, 
and my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh ana 
drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and I in him. As the living 
Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father, so he that eateth 
me even he shall live by me. 

“Tt is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing ; 
the words that I speak unto you they are spirit and they are life. 
But there are some of you that believe not.” 

It must be a spiritual eating and drinking and absorbing of a 
Divine spirit which will thus give life and immortality; not the 
symbol merely, but the actual reality. And that reality is the 
“spirit” of the thing, not the thing, nor the symbol. The things 
that are seen are temporal, the things that are unseen are eternal. 
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The Priesthood of Tolerance is bound up with the priesthood 
of the laity. From the time of the Chief Priests, who were the 
main abettors of the tragedy on Calvary, through countless genera- 
tions of successors in every religion, climate and country, it has been 
the “ priest” in his sacerdotal capacity who has been the unvaried 
intolerant bigot, excommunicating here, burning there, torturing 
this one, ostracising that one. It is only as we grasp the fact that 
absolute truth is non-resident in any one of the Churches or sects 
that we escape from the toils of intolerant sacerdotalism. When 
men grasp that the truth has (diamond-like) many facets and that 
many churches, many sects, reflect some rays, some more, some less, 
but no one church, all; only then shall we come to see that God has 
intended these diversities of operations to exist to more grandly 
exhibit the many-sided glories of truth; that he is ever revealing, 
ever evolving deeper meanings of truth, as we are able to bear 
them, and that the Divine spark in every man is ever unfolding 
new truths about the Divine character, and the Divine will and 
intention. Let it be our part to show a more excellent way. In 
place of dogmatism, intolerance, exclusiveness, depreciation of 
others, pride, vain-glory, and precept, to inculcate this view of 
Divine truth that God has many witnesses in many folds, many 
diversities of operation, and that our rivalry, whether it be between 
churches, between sects, between nations, or between individuals, 
should be directed towards results, and that the formation of a 
Christ-like character, and the showing forth of a divinely-directed 
life, as living examples of a divinely directed creed, should be the 
standard whereby we judge of what is true. Let there be a holy 
emulation of one another towards this goal. Who can show the 
best fruit in the life of its disciples, this church or that, this sect or 
that? Which adds most to the sum of human happiness, of 
high thinking, of right living; which reflects best the Divine 
character, which transcends the other in Christ-likeness and the 
devotion in its followers to the highest aims and ideals? Which 
produces the best men and women we know? If we are honest 
with ourselves and with history, should we not acknowledge that 
these highest characters are scattered over all religions, all sects, 
all countries, all churches, and that in all, God has not left Himself 
without witness that his Divine Spirit is energising in spite of sacer- 
dotal efforts to crib, cabin, and confine the mystic workings of that 
self-same Spirit within the particular fold represented by the priest 
of whatever section, however orthodox, however favourably placed 
in the scheme of apostolical succession, however lowly, or however 
mighty that particular fold may be? It is then the priesthood of 
the laity that will save us from these wild and extravagant claims 
to particularism in Divine sanction and polity. We are all a holy 
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priesthood. Our bodies—each one of our bodies—our physical 
bodies—are temples of the Holy Ghost, and we are divinely ap- 
pointed to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ, to God, who is a Spirit, and can be worshipped in spirit and 
in truth, and who seeketh such to worship Him without the inter- 
vention of any third person, be he priest or presbyter, save only 
that one mediator between God and men—the man Christ Jesus. 


T.F.G. 








JUNE. 


THE NOVELS 
OF MR. JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


IT is characteristic of Mr. Galsworthy that he should find one of the 
greatest charms of authorship in “the privilege it gives the author 
of studying the secret springs of many unseen persons, of analyz- 
ing human nature through the criticism that his work evokes.” 
That he is here speaking in the most sober earnest is evident from 
Mr. Galsworthy’s novels. If we set aside Mr. Henry James, some 
of whose novels might not unfairly be styled as hardly falling 
under such a heading except in the moré “Pickwickian” use of that 
term, there is no living English novelist who probes so deeply into 
human nature as Mr. Galsworthy. He reminds us of a philatelist. 
Just as the philatelist pores through the microscope over his 
treasured stamps, noting almost imperceptible varieties of shades, 
differences of perforation, and minute “errors,” so also Mr. Gals- 
worthy studies the world in which he lives with a close (and it 
might be added, embittered) observation that no detail, however 
small, escapes. The many little traits in our characters which to 
us seem devoid of any special significance, are treated by him as 
of the utmost importance, and are brought into the greatest promin- 
ence. His vision is as piercing as the most powerful searchlight, 
and he uses it with the most remorseless effect. 

One might expect, perhaps, that this attention to detail would 
result in his novels being overloaded with unimportant trifles. 
And on the first reading indeed, there is something to justify such 
an expectation. In “The Man of Property,” for example, we hardly 
need to be told twice within the space of three pages that the three 
aunts of the Forsyth family lived with their brother Timothy on the 
Bayswater Road. Again, in “The Country House,” the fact that 
the Reverend Hussell Barter “would shoot to-morrow, but would 
not attend the race-meeting on Wednesday” need scarcely be im- 
pressed upon us twice in a similarly brief space. To quote again 
from the same novel, three reminders, at the outside, should surely 
suffice to stamp upon even the most inattentive reader the circum- 
stance, intrinsically important though it be, that Mrs. Pendyce had 
been born a Totteridge. But these, after all, are but trifles, and if 
Mr. Galsworthy has the defects of his qualities it must be admitted 
that his qualities are rendered the more remarkable for these very 
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defects. For nothing, perhaps, is more extraordinary in many 
ways than Mr. Galsworthy’s restraint. With all his minute touches 
he avoids that fatal cause of ennui—/e tout dire. Liisten to his 
description, in his latest novel, “Fraternity,” of the “hero’s” house :— 

“The queer conceit came to Cecilia that it resembled 
Hilary. Its look was kindly and uncertain ; its colour a palish 
tan; the eyebrows of its windows rather straight than arched, 
and those deep-set eyes, the windows, twinkled hospitably ; 
it had, as it were, a sparse moustache and beard of creepers, 
and dark marks here and there, like the lines and shadows on 
the faces of those who think too much.” 

Compare with this the description by Dickens of the old 
Maypole Inn in the opening chapter of “Barnaby Rudge.” Instead 
of leaving off with the words that the old house looked as if it 
were nodding in its sleep, and giving his readers credit for some 
imagination, Dickens goes on: 

“Indeed, it needed no very great stretch of fancy to detect 
in it other resemblances to humanity. The bricks of which it 
was built had originally been a deep, dark red, but had grown 
yellow and discoloured like an old man’s skin; the sturdy tim- 
bers had decayed like teeth; and here and there the ivy, like 
a warm garment to comfort it in its age, wrapped its green 
leaves closely round the time-worn walls.” 

The two passages are so similar in many ways that their 
fundamental difference is the more striking. Mr. Galsworthy’s 
description is not only imaginative, but it is justified by the light 
which it throws upon the character of Hilary. In the case of 
Dickens’ picture nothing whatever is gained by this grammarian’s 
gloss, as it were ; the uselessness of which, surely, is tacitly acknow- 
ledged in the opening words. What Mr. Galsworthy has done he 
has done with a purpose; whereas when Dickens, as he is so fond 
of doing, attributes to inanimate objects mysterious and 2ften 
glaringly far-fetched connections with his story, he only too often 
reminds us of the old caricaturists and cartoonists who drew trees 
and rocks with human outlines and faces grinning and frowning 
upon the passers-by. A concrete example such as that just quoted 
is, after all, however, merely useful up to a certain point. It is 
only by reading Mr. Galsworthy’s novels as a whole that one can 
appreciate the remark which is attributed to him: “I think that Tur- 
guenev, above all men, teaches you what is more important than 
anything else—he teaches you what to leave out.” To illustrate 
adequately this power of restraint, a virtue which is always con- 
spicuous in the works of the best French writers, and is possessed, 
for example, to a supreme degree, by such writers as George Sand, 
Alfred de Vigny, Guy de Maupassant and Anatole France, it would 
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be necessary to make unduly long excerpts from Mr. Galsworthy's 
works. Fortunately, however, several passages lend themselves 
readily to quotation. The following description, for example, in 
“Fraternity” of a poor man’s home, illustrates the check which he 
is able to put upon his superb, unrivalled power of irony and 
sarcasm : 

“Clothes and garments were hanging on nails, pans lay 
about the hearth, a sewing-machine stood on a bare deal table. 
Over the bed was hung an oleograph, from a Christmas supple- 
ment, of the birth of Jesus, and above it a bayonet, under 
which was printed in an illiterate hand on a rough scroll of 
paper: ‘Gave three of ’em what for at Elandslaagte.  S. 
Hughs.’ Some photographs adorned the walls, and two droop- 
ing ferns stood on the window ledge.” 

Almost inevitably one is forced to the idea that this juxta- 
position of the oleograph and of the bayonet is taken from real 
life. But, whether this is so or not, we cannot help admiring the 
way in which the description is left to speak for itself. A single 
word of comment on the author’s part would have spoiled irre- 
trievably the whole effect. 

Another illustration, also taken from “Fraternity” may, per- 
haps, be permitted. Cecilia Dallison has just ordered herse'f a 
new dress from Messrs. Rose and Thorn. There is not the least 
hurry that anybody can see, except that Cecilia has just realised 
that she is thirty-eight: 

“When could you let me have it?” 

“*At the end of the week, madam,’ ” 

“Not till then?” 

“We are very pressed, madam.’” 

“Oh, but you must let me have it by Thursday at the 
latest, please.’” 

“The fitter sighed: ‘I will do my best.’” 

“‘T shall rely on you. Mrs. Stephen Dallison, 76, The 

Old Square.’” 

“Going downstairs she thought: ‘That poor girl looked 
very tired ;it’s a shame they give them such long hours!’ and 
she passed into the street.” 

The “they” is indeed exquisite. 

At this point it is necessary to make a digression, and to give 
in barest outline the plots of those novels to which reference will 
be made in the course of this article. A very brief summary of 
each book will probably suffice, because, although his plots are 
never other than good, one thinks less of the actual story in reading 
Mr. Galsworthy than of the ideas which he seeks to express. 

Of his earlier works, “Villa Rubein,” written in the days when 
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Mr. Galsworthy was still employing the pseudonym of John 
Sinjohn, is by far the best. We have here the first promise oi his 
maturity, though the book is far removed in character from his 
later works. It depends primarily upon incident rather than upon 
character-drawing, and describes the stormy courtship of the penni- 
less artist, Alois Harz, and Christian Devorell. The scene is laid 
in the Tyrol, where Christian is living with her step-father, Paul, 
whose home “Villa Rubein” is at the moment full of his Englisn 
relatives. Before devoting himself altogether to art Harz had 
become mixed up with a party of revolutionary reformers, and his 
account of these youthful extravagancies is one of the best episodes 
in the story. Harz is, as a matter of fact, still “wanted” by the 
police, and the knowledge of this chapter in his past life is utilised 
as a trump card by Paul, who is furious at the engagement. But 
Christian finds an ally in her uncle Nicholas Treffry, who sacrikces, 
for her sake, his already shattered health, and harnessing his splen- 
did horses, drives Harz on a long and memorable night-journey to 
safety on the Italian frontier. The battle, we feel, is already won 
when Mr. Treffry, who also violently opposes the match, consents to 
save his niece’s lover, and the conventional ending with the happy 
home in St. John’s Wood, is only what was to be expected. “Villa 
Rubein” is altogether an excellent story of the more commonplace 
type, and in some of the sayings of Alois Harz and of Mr. Treffry 
we catch the first rumblings of that thunder which certain aspects 
of mcdern civilization evoke from the author. 

From “Villa Rubein” to the four novels which have established 
Mr. Galsworthy’s reputation as a writer of fiction is a long step. 
The centrast between it and “The Island Pharisees,” which succeed- 
ed it after an interval of four years, is vivid. In this novel we are 
first introduced to that series of portraits of the “upper niddle 
classes” with which Mr. Galsworthy’s name is so intimately associat- 
ed. The central thread of the story is provided by the engagement 
between Richard Shelton, a young man of independent means, and 
Antonia Dennant, the daughter of a country squire. Little surprise, 
probably, is felt that the book closes upon the breaking off of the 
engagement, for one sees clearly from the first that the parties are 
altogether incompatible in temperament. For, if Shelton is not 
what Mr. Galsworthy, in his preface to the revised edition of this 
work, calls “a complete male-bird spirit,” he is at any rate much 
too unconventional, of too inquiring and restless a spirit, and too 
humane ever to rest satisfied with such a chilly, unresponsive crea- 
ture as Antonia. Regarded solely as a story “The Island Phari- 
sees” is undoubtedly the “thinnest” of Mr. Galsworthy’s novels. 
So far as action is concerned the plot is almost meagre, while, on 
the other hand, some of the episodes are described at too great a 
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length. But if these episodes may possibly annoy at times the 
reader who wants plenty of movement, they are particularly inte- 
resting to that other section of Mr. Galsworthy’s audience which is 
more concerned with his criticisms of modern life. “The Island 
Pharisees” is, perhaps, the bitterest of his novels, because it is the 
most pessimistic and the most despairing. In the months during 
which Shelton (repeating the mistake of Richard Feverel) :eeps 
away from his fiancée, he tries set after set of society, and finds 
them all equally unsatisfying. Cant or smug complacency which de- 
clines to face the hard realities of life are all around him. The one 
more or less congenial spirit is his young foreign protégé, Ferrand. 
Ferrand, ever ingenious in his excuses for throwing up his work, 
and endowed with a most unambitious standard of solvency, 1s, 
without doubt, the most successful character in the book, and his 
letter to Mrs. Dennant on quitting that household, is a masterpiece 
of sustained irony and subtle double entendre not unworthy of 
Swift. 

In “The Man of Property” we pass from the landowning upper 
middle class to that other section of the same class, which has made 
money in business. 

One cannot pass by the passage in which the whole Forsyte 
family is depicted in a few, vivid, ruthless words which make Mr. 
Galsworthy in literature what Phil May was as a draughtsman: 

“They had all done so well for themselves, these Forsytes, 

that they were all what is called ‘of a certain position.” They 
had shares in all sorts of things, not as yet—with the exception 
of Timothy—in consols, for they had no dread in life like that 
of three per cent. for their money. They collected pictures, 
too, and were supporters of such charitable institutions as 
might be beneficial to their sick domestics. From their 
father, the stonemason, they inherited a talent for bricks and 
mortar. Originally, perhaps, members of some primitive sect, 
they were now in the natural course of things members of the 
Church of England, and caused their wives and children to 
attend with some regularity the more fashionable churches of 
the Metropolis. To have doubted their Christianity, would 
have caused them both pain and surprise. Some of them paid 
for pews, thus expressing in the most practical form their 
sympathy with the teachings of Christ.” 

When the story opens, one of the family, June, old Jolyon’s 
granddaughter, has just become engaged to an impecunious archi- 
tect, named Philip Bosinney. From the description of the Forsytes 
quoted above, it can be imagined that the engagement is not 
popular, but the family are determined to put the best face possible 
upon the matter. The extravagancies of Bosinney’s attire, appear- 
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ance and manner, which win for him the soubriquet of “The 
Buccaneer,” are condoned, and Soames Forsyte, who has long 
hankered to be a man of property and now sees a chance of playing 
the kindly patron as well, commissions Bosinney to build him a 
house. Hinc illae lacrymae. Soames has for some time been on 
unsatisfactory terms with his wife Irene. The fact that Irene is 
June’s greatest friend goes for nothing in the passion which springs 
up between her and Bosinney. The unhappy June makes no real 
effort to win back her lover, and a quarrel between Bosinney and 
Soames Forsyte over the cost of the house, which ends in Bosinney 
losing an action brought against him by Soames, precipitates a 
crisis. Irene runs away from her husband, but Bosinney is simul- 
taneously killed in the streets during a London fog, and—lIrene 
returns home to Soames. With this incident the story abruptly 
closes. “The Man of Property” marks a reaction from the methods 
of “The Island Pharisees.” It is compact where the latter is 
diffuse, and our attention is kept continuously upon the main 
characters and development of the story. It covers less ground, 
but it covers it more effectually. 

The landowning class are, of course, again described in “The 
Country House.” The plot here revolves upon the passion of 
George, Horace Pendyce’s eldest son, for Helen Bellew, who has 
ceased to live with her dissolute husband. The crisis is occasioned 
by the struggle between the dreamy Gregory Vigil, who is Helen 
Bellew’s guardian and wishes to obtain a divorce for her, and the 
Rev. Hussell Barter, whose rooted objection to all divorce is merged 
in his hostility to Vigil which leads him to inform Bellew of the 
relations between his wife and George Pendyce. Helen Bellew 
has, as a matter of fact, tired of George Pendyce, but her husband 
is ignorant of this, and institutes proceedings in which George is 
made co-respondent. Disgrace appears about to overwhelm the 
house of Worsted Skeynes when the situation is saved by Mrs. 
Pendyce, who seeks an interview with Bellew, and by her charm 
of manner induces him to abandon his purpose. “The Country 
House” is, so far as the present writer can judge, the most popular 
of Mr. Galsworthy’s novels. Nor is the reason hard to seek. In 
Mrs. Pendyce he has given us a character whom we feel that we 
know and can love. Unlike all the rest of her family and neigh- 
bours who are bound fast by their social creeds, she is essentially 
human and sympathetic, tolerant and independent. Her visit to 
her son when he has just learned that he has been thrown over by 
the woman he loves, and, again, her interview with Bellew, with 
whom her husband declines to hold any communication, are things 
which would make the book remarkable, even if it contained 
nothing else of note. 
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Yet one more sub-division of the upper middle class forms the 
basis of “Fraternity.” The Dallisons are a family who have gone 
into the learned and artistic professions. Hilary the writer, and 
Stephen the lawyer, have married two sisters. Stephen and his 
wife are leading the average humdrum existence, but Hilary and 
Bianca are just coming to a turning point in their lives. At this 
moment, Bianca, who is a clever painter, employs “the little model,” 
and her coming wrecks whatever chance there was of a reconcilia- 
tion between husband and wife. More, the “ little model” attracts 
the passion of the ex-soldier Hughs, whose wife is employed as a 
needlewomen by the Dallisons, and into this family too, she brings 
additional discord. The contrast between the well-to-do Dallisons 
and those “shadows in the streets” as the old philosopher Mr. Stone 
calls the poor neighbours of the wealthy classes, is most effectively 
worked out. The scenes again between the ultra-refined Hilary 
and the “little model,” a child of nature gifted with brilliant flashes 
of silence, are handled with extraordinary delicacy and skill. Hilary 
is on the point of casting aside all the conventions when the smell 
of cheap violet powder brings him up with a jerk, and enables him 
to preserve his honour while abandoning his wife with a polite 
note of farewell. 

It is obvious from the foregoing summaries of his novels that 
Mr. Galsworthy has, in his last four books, worked upon very 
similar materials. As one critic has neatly expressed it, Mr. Gals- 
worthy is pursuing in the modern world a campaign somewhat 
similar to that of Socrates in the ancient world. But it cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon that Mr. Galsworthy is not merely holding 
up to scorn the classes which he attacks. One feels all along that 
he recognizes that they are to a great extent the victims of circum- 
stances. His novels consequently do not exhibit the development 
of character in the same way as the character of Hamlet, for 
example, is developed. His characters are for the most part already 
developed when the story opens, and the progress of the plot nly 
serves to show how modern civilization has produced people as they 
appear to his observation, and how such people would, in his 
judgment, act under the conditions with which he surrounds them. 
Stories conceived upon such lines as these cannot have characters 
who are either very heroic or utterly vile. And so it is that Mr. 
Galsworthy is not afraid to attribute generous impulses to his 
Horace Pendyces, Captain Bellews, and Soames Forsytes ; he has 
genuine sympathy with the hapless members of his Stoics lub, 
who appear to think that they have wasted a day if they have not 
wasted a day; and he can well understand the outlook of a Hussell 
Barter who, “having passed at Oxford through certain examina- 
tions, had been certificated at the age of twenty-four as a man 
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fitted to impart to persons of both sexes rules of life and conduct 
after which they had been groping for twice or thrice that number 
of years.” “Nemo repente turpissimus fuit” is a saying to which 
Mr. Galsworthy whole-heartedly subscribes. 

This gift of restraint is at once so admirable and so rare that 
one must adduce as a last manifestation thereof this additional 
virtue of his writings, negative, indeed, but none the less appreci- 
able, that Mr. Galsworthy eschews paradox and spurious brilliance. 
Hippocleides (was it not?) lost the opportunity of making a bril- 
liant marriage by executing a pas seul with his legs in the air 
before his prospective father-in-law. Many present day novelists 
would seem to occupy a similarly inverted position; with this 
difference, that, whereas the son of Tisander performed his acro- 
batic “turn ” with a light-hearted frolicsomeness, they are anything 
but comfortable, and let us see only too plainly that the humour of 
the situation is painfully forced. Mr. Galsworthy will have none of 
these mountebank tricks. He stands firmly upon his feet. 
Examples of his wit occur readily to the mind, but the memory 
does not recall a single instance of his putting a cheap joke or 
paradox into the mouth of one of his characters. It is one thing, 
as has been remarked, to have to say something; it is another to 
have something to say. Mr. Galsworthy most emphatically falls 
into the latter category. 

What that something is—or will be— it is difficult to define. 
There are so many subjects about which he feels strongly. Our 
relations with dumb animals, for whom he has the most intense 
love and sympathy, is a case in point. His psychology in this 
respect is so uncanny that one is almost persuaded to believe in 
the transmigration of souls, and to feel that he must have been some 
animal or other in a previous state of existence. Even the most 
callous sportsman must acknowledge the pathos of these few sen- 
tences, which conclude the description of a day’s shooting over 
Horace Pendyce’s coverts :— 

“ Out of that quivering wood a wounded rabbit stole into 

the open to die. It lay down on its side on the slope of a 
tussock of grass, its hind legs drawn under it, its forelegs raised 
like the hands of a praying child. Motionless as death, all its 
remaining life was centred in its black soft eyes. Uncom- 
plaining, grudging, unknowing, with that poor soft wandering 
eye, it was going back to Mother Earth. There Foxleigh, too, 
one day must go, asking of Nature why she had murdered 
him.” 

But the supreme instance of this sympathy with animals is, of 
course, to be found in “the spaniel John,” of whom it has been well 
said that he is more brilliantly used than any other animal oue 
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can think of in fiction. Lovers of Thomas Hardy will remember 
the exact description of Egdon Heath with which “ The Return 
of the Native” opens. If at first, on coming fresh to the book, one 
thought that Hardy was following the inartistic, because meaning- 
less, descriptions, so often found in Harrison Ainsworth or William 
Black, one speedily realised that Egdon Heath has, in reality, all 
the importance of a leading character, and is the keynote to the 
story. In the same way, too, with the spaniel John. “ Damn the 
dog,” says Horace Pendyce upon a memorable occasion, and 
promptly makes amends by adding, “Oh, poor fellow, John.” So, 
too, we are inclined at first to “damn the dog,” and then feel con- 
strained to express our kindly feelings towards him. He is, beyond 
all doubt, one of the protagonists in the story, and he serves to 
throw many a light upon the character of Horace Pendyce which 
we should otherwise be without. So, too, with his sequel in 
“Fraternity,” the bull-dog Miranda) The idea of making the 
ultra-human philosopher, Mr. Stone, and the ultra-refined Miranda 
balance one another like the two halves of a Greek chorus, is 
astonishingly effective. Nothing, again, could be more telling than 
the passage where Miranda finds “the perfect dog,” in a child’s 
toy dog on wheels. Those to whom the passage is familiar will 
surely agree that the irony of it is tremendous. 

It is a fairly common remark that Mr. Galsworthy has, 
hitherto, been a purely destructive critic of contemporary life, and 
that, while he has been girding at our civilisation, he has not 
attempted to find for us any substitute. His attitude towards the 
marriage problem has been so frequently cited in support of this 
statement that a brief consideration of his standpoint may not be 
out of place. It is obvious that his novels are not intended for 
those readers who, above all, desire the stereotyped happy ending. 
But it would be a complete mistake to infer that, because the 
majority of his married characters are unhappy, Mr. Galsworthy, 
therefore, attacks marriage in itself. His attitude, rather, is that 
of Mr. Meredith, in “Lord Ormont and his Aminta,” where he 
argues that: “Laws are necessary instruments of (": majority; 
but when they grind the sane human being to dust for their main- 
tenance, their enthronement is the rule of the savage’s old deity, 
sniffing blood-sacrifice. | There cannot be a based society upon 
such conditions. An immolation of the naturally-constituted in- 
dividual arrests the general expansion to which we step, de-civilises 
more, and is more impious to the god in man than temporary 
revelries of a license that Nature soon checks.” This argument 
Mr. Galsworthy develops from various standpoints. We see it, for 
example, in “ Villa Rubein,” when Mr. Treffry pronounces it “low” 
for a man to force an unwilling woman to live with him. 
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“What! growled Mr. Treffry, ‘the marriage tie’s the 
biggest thing there is! I’ve nothing to say against it, n-not I, 
but, by Jo-ove, doctor, I’m a D-Dutchman if hunting women’s 
to help the marriage tie.” 

“‘T see,’ said Dawney, ‘you’d make the knot a granny! 
What about society, the community ?” 

“‘By George, sir,’ said Mr. Treffry, ‘the community never 
yet asked a man to tread on his own self-respect ; if I get my 
fingers skinned by a woman, what’s the community got to do 
with it? D’ye think I’m going to whine to it, to put the 
plaster on, like any tuppenny ha’penny cad?” 

Mr. Treffry’s reasoning is repeated in substance in the argu- 
ment which Richard Shelton has with his friend Halidome. 

“*Tt’s always seemed to me,’ said Shelton, ‘to be quaint 
that people should assert that marriage gives them the right 
to ‘an eye for an eye,’ and call themselves Christians. Did 
you ever know anybody stand on their rights except out of 
wounded pride, or for the sake of their own comfort? Let 
them call their reasons what they like, you know as well as I 
do that it’s cant.’” 

Another aspect of Mr. Galsworth’s argument is supplied by 
Gregory Vigil, that unpractical dreamer, in “ The Country House.” 
Vigil himself is a man of the most spotless, almost saintly, charac- 
ter, who holds the loftiest views upon marriage, and loathes the 
whole idea of divorce. His impotent rage, when told that the 
divorce law of this country will make it extremely difficult for 
Helen Bellew to shake herself free of her husband, is agonizing. 
“TI regard marriage as sacred,” he bursts out, “and when, which 
God forbid, it proves unsacred, it is horrible to think of these for- 
malities. This is a Christian country; we are all flesh and blood. 
What is this slime, Paramor?” Vigil’s proposal, later on in the 
book, that George Pendyce and Helen Bellew should go and live 
together honestly, until they can be married, is strongly contrasted 
with the retort of the Rector, that there is far too much divorce 
nowadays. “Let this woman go back to her husband, and let him 
show her where she’s to blame,”—his voice and his eyes hardened—- 
“then let them forgive each other like Christians.” It is not, we 
repeat, against the institution of marriage that Mr. Galsworthy 
makes his protest, but against the wickedness of marriages in which 
all love is absent. One might, indeed, go even further, and say 
that Mr. Galsworthy is quite ready to tolerate such humdrum unions 
as that of Mr. and Mrs. Pendyce, and Stephen and Cecilia Dal'ison, 
so long as there is no question of active injustice. It is against 
such cases that Mr. Galsworthy really utters his slogan of revolt. 

It is not, however, merely as a reformer of the marriage laws 
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of this country, nor as a champion of the tenets of Our Dumb 
Friends League, and kindred institutions, that Mr. Galsworthy has 
won his reputation as a serious thinking novelist. His real protest 
is against something wider—nothing less, indeed, than our existing 
social system as a whole. Unnecessary cruelty to animals from 
whom we have so much to learn, marriage laws which insist upon 
obtaining their pound of flesh,—these are but isolated examples 
chosen from among the subjects which he persistently holds up to 
reprobation. It is encouraging that “Fraternity,” as it is his last 
novel, is also that in which Mr. Galsworthy is most positive and 
constructive. He has hitherto had to devote most of his energies 
to clearing the ground. We begin now to catch sight of the foun- 
dations on which the new social structure will be reared. The 
contrast in this book between the Dallisons and their enthusiastic 
young nephew Martin Stone, is admirably brought out. The tore- 
father of the Dallisons, we are told, had little thought what a race 
of Mandarins he was begetting, and that, “ to wobble might become 
an art, in order that, before anything was done, people might know 
the full necessity for doing something, and how impossible it would 
be to do—indeed, foolish to attempt to do—that which would fully 
meet the case.” This vzs imertie had culminated in the ultra- 
delicate and useless Hilary. 

“Inclination, and the circumstances of a life which had 
never forced him to grips with either men or women, had 
detached him from the necessity for giving or taking orders. 
He had almost lost the faculty. Life had been a picture with 
blurred outlines, melting into a softly shaded whole. Not for 
years had anything seemed to him quite a case for ‘yes’ or 
‘no.’ It had been his creed, his delight, too, to try and put 
himself in everybody’s place, so that now there were but few 
places where he did not, speculatively speaking, feel at home.” 
We can well understand the consternation in the family con- 

clave, then engaged in discussing the domestic affairs of a poor 
couple, the Hughses, when old Professor Stone, who is writing a 
book upon “ Universal Brotherhood,” suddenly remarks that “ Each 
of us has a shadow in those places—in those streets.” For all 
their carefully fostered social consciences, the Dallisons’ “shadows” 
have but a microscopic influence upon their daily life. It is quite 
otherwise with the young doctor Martin Stone. Holding, like 
Alvan in the “ Tragic Comedians,” that compromise is a pact 
between cowardice and comfort, under the title of expediency, he 
is ready to do something where they vacillate. “Your dad’s a 
regular official,” he bluntly tells Thyme Dallison, who is coquetting 
with the idea of being herself an active reformer; “he’s got so 
much sense of what he ought not to do that he never does any- 
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thing ; just as Hilary’s got so much consciousness of what he ought 
to do that 4e never does anything.” Just after this outburst Hilary 
himself comes along, and Martin immediately rounds upon him. 

“* Ah, your precious delicacy! (he says) ‘What’s the 
good of that? What did it ever do? It’s the curse that 
you're all suffering from. Why don’t you act? You could 
think about it afterwards.’ 

“A flush came into Hilary’s sallow cheeks. 

“*Do you never think before you act, Martin?’ Martin 
got up and stood looking down at Hilary. 

“* Look here!’ he said; ‘I don’t go in for your subtleties. 
I use my eyes and nose. I can see that the woman will never 
be able to go on feeding the baby in the neurotic state slie’s 
in. It’s a matter of health for both of them.’ 

“*Ts everything a matter of health with you?’ 

“*Tt is. Take any subject you like. Take the voor 
themselves—what’s wanted? Health. Nothing on earth but 
health! The discoveries and inventions of the last century 
have knocked the floor out of the old order; we've got to put 
a new one in, and we're going to put it in, too—the floor of 
health. The crowd doesn’t yet see what it wants, but ¢hey’re 
looking for it, and when we show it them they’ll catch on 
fast enough.’ 

“* But who are ‘ you?’ murmured Hilary. 

“*Who are we? [I'll tell you one thing. While all the 
reformers are pecking at each other we shall quickly come 
along and swallow up the lot. We've simply grasped this 
elementary fact, that theories are no basis for reform. We 
go on the evidence of our eyes and noses; what we see and 
smell is wrong we correct by practical and scientific means!” 
Read in conjunction with certain other passages this passage 

can hardly leave us in doubt that Mr. Galsworthy is here making 
Martin Stone the mouthpiece of a practical philosophy of his own. 
Much remains, of course, yet to be added. The upper middle 
classes may find that their Attila has not yet ceased from his 
scourging of them. But it is all to the good that Mr. Galsworthy 
should have taken up a more definite standpoint. Hitherto he 
has been somewhat too fond of lifting the veil for a moment and 
then dropping it suddenly. His books, and the remark applies 
also to his plays, have ended with all the abruptness of certain 
films that one sees pourtrayed by the bioscope. “Fraternity,” one 
is lead to hope, marks the commencement of a fresh phase. It is, 
beyond doubt, his most powerful novel. 


MAXWELL H. H. MACARTNEY. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


POVERTY AND PROGRESS. 


PERHAPS we shall discover without much difficulty, upon inquiry, 
that Poverty and not Wealth holds the final clue to Progress. 
Labour, not Capital nor even Capability, appears to explain and 
elucidate the secret of its innermost purport. “Jn the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread.” It is not the (Poor) Rich, but the 
(Rich) Poor, who carry the keys that open fresh kingdoms and 
fresh inheritances, and ultimately the Kingdom of Heaven itself, 
in the course of those ascending gradations of value called Evolu- 
tion. “Ye have the Poor always with you.” “The Poor shall 
not cease out of the land.” “Hath not God chosen the Poor of 
this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the Kingdom which He 
hath promised to them that love Him?” Why was our Lord and 
Saviour Himself born a Poor man’s Son, though born King (and 
the only One ever “born” a King) when He might have come from 
a palace? “Foxes have holes, and the birds have nests, but the 
Son of Man hath not where to lay His Head.” Why are all the 
chief benedictions of the New Testament, and indeed of the Old 
rightly understood, given not to the Rich but to the Poor? Why 
did Christ empty Himself, in order to become man? For surely 
whatever judgment we may form concerning the dangerous doc- 
trines of “Kenosis,” it certainly means a great deal more than 
has ever yet been attributed to it, as we shall presently find when 
we proceed to examine the immense and unfathomable subject of 
Poverty and Progress. Hume has left on record his view, that 
“Tt is on opinion on/y that Government is founded.” We shall 
see, how, as in the Oriental cosmogony, the elephant really rests 
upon the tortoise, and need and suffering are the true foundations 
of every political system and all society—if we go far enough, and 
look deep enough. That is to say, Poverty, though it may be 
called a necessary evil, and we might just as fairly call it a necessary 
good—for good and evil, in the ordinary acceptance of the expres- 
sions, coincide and are co-terminous here—cannot possibly be 
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described as that alone, but must also be postulated as the princi- 
pal force and factor in the advancement or development of any 
and every State. The bases of all stable structures or communi- 
ties repose at last upon Poverty, as the sole pledge and certain 
promise of indefinite upward and outward expansion. This element, 
naturally belligerent and progressive, because of its straightened 
circumstances and the instinct of self-preservation working auto- 
matically and inexorably, and demanding no less a reasonable and 
sometimes unreasonable self-extension, contains the one prophecy 
of civilization and the one assurance of organic growth in the 
right direction—thatl is to say, from beJow upwards. Christ 
undoubtedly intended us, as time went on—“J have many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now”—to recognise the 
greatness of this truth, and its far-reaching applications. Poverty, 
of course, in itself, just like wealth, possesses no moral meaning or 
value and no merit whatever—in itself it is ethically indifferent. 
But in its various uses, misuses, abuses, it may, it does, carry 
almost an  unconjecturable influence and seems charged 
with infinite possibilities and even sub-possibilities. Poverty 
may be beautiful and blessed, but it may likewise be 
mean and squalid and loathsome, and the constitution of 
human character appears to require the display and 
friction of both sides, that by their unceasing interaction they may 
issue in something better and produce the leverage wanted. For 
the purposes of evolution it does not matter so much which of the 
two aspects during any particular stage predominates. Because, 
in spite of special lapses or relapses of periodical re-action which 
accompany every forward movement, deviations from the direct 
pathway (more often spiral or rhythmical than linear) do not tell 
in the total amount and final audit. Man being fundamentally a 
moral being, cannot escape his destiny. Built as he has been, he 
tends on the whole and in the vast majority of instances, to ascend 
and not to descend. His worst excesses embody seeds of good, 
and his desperations are at bottom inspirations. He only denies 
himself, and repudiates his Divine nature, to find new channels 
and open out new avenues for the discharge of his many virile 
energies. No revolution, though bathed in blood, no outburst of 
mob fanaticism, no wild justice of injustice in the violence of lynch 
law, no murder consecrated by religion, no deadliest crime justified 
by the holy name of liberty, du¢ embodied somehow and some- 
where, however conspicuously concealed, beneath the infamy that 
hid the lies and the death that covered the infamy, a misdirected 
and outraged germ of righteousness. Races, civilizations of the 
foremost rank, have appeared and disappeared, famous countries 
that preferred to dance and dine rather than choose and cultivate 
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the cheap defence of nations in the fortress of freedom, have 
degenerated into abject insignificance, because they thought it 
better to fiddle than to be great. But in the long run and taking a 
cosmic view of things we perceive an aspiring curve. This truth 
remains unaffected by the apparent fact, the teaching of history 
and observation, that social bodies like human bodies, communities 
like individuals, have an assigned limit for endurance, live and grow 
and decay and ultimately die, to make room for richer national 
syntheses. 

It is in the mean streets of Poverty, in the ragged ranks of 
Need, in the contemned and condemned masses, half-employed or 
unemployed, struggling on the bare line of subsistence or starv- 
ing below it that the Divine springs of all progress have their 
source, at the bitter-sweet fountain head of forlorn hope (faint yet 
pursuing) which conquers and must conquer in the end. For only 
on the #abula rasa of ignorance, unfettered and unprejudiced, can 
God write his elemental truths and messages of reform. Christ, 
who “ came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance,” 
comes now as He did then to the empty that they may be filled. 
The rich, with their abundance and superabundance of good things, 
make room only for more luxuries and privileges and monopolies. 
They leave no vacant chambers in heart or head for the occupation 
of fresh ideas and fresh loves and fresh sacrifices. “How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the Kingdom of God.” 
—when they have learnt to trust in riches and rest on them and live 
by them and for them, and consider them as ends and not means. 
“It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of God.” Why did our 
Lord select, as the instruments for His tremendous work, unlearned 
and uneducated men, and not clever Rabbis or teachers overflowing 
with knowledge and great in the Scriptures? Because the Apostles 
chosen were free from the distorting prepossessions of culture and 
party and passionate bias, as were mot Pharisees or Sadducees or 
Herodians, whether nationalists or courtiers. The simple fisher- 
men, who mainly composed his humble little band of faithful 
followers, had, no doubt, many faults and infirmities, but they also 
offered to Him and His magnificent message the opportunity of 
open minds and impressionable feelings. Their minds were 
passive, hospitable, receptive. Culture, property, both have in full 
measure the defects of their qualities. In excess, they both tend 
to obscure the judgment and create the impassable barrier of fore- 
gone conclusions. The classes possess too much to see questions 
always or indeed often fairly and squarely. Their vested interests 
render them bigoted, ultra-conservative, narrow and impervious to 
novelty which, though new may be also true. They “ see through 
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a glass darkly,” and through a céass, but not honestly. Having 
been accustomed for ages to consider themselves principally, and 
and not the masses, and to legislate for their own benefit and not 
for the benefit of all, when some great fresh gospel comes, they will 
not and indeed cannot receive it. The strange message sounds to 
them but an idle tale. Their intelligence has been sophisticated by 
prosperity, their estimates have been adulterated from the persis- 
tency of their view-point and basis. All real stimulus to progress 
draws its vital strength and must start from below and not from 
above. The classes enjoy everything and frequently to the pitch 
of satiety, and the masses enjoy little or nothing and that little or 
nothing left contemptuously to them (like bones cast to a famished 
dog) with a very fearful joy. Any moment they may lose their 
precarious hold of their precarious pittance and go down for ever 
in the abyss from which there is no return. There seems no 
particular reason why the classes should desire progress in an 
effective form. Beati possidentes. Possession is nine-tenths of 
the law, and they that have it can gloat upon the pleasures of 
secured proprietorship. A new departure might conceivably imperil 
the stability of their station. They have the whip hand. They 
hold nearly every thing they want—money, position, opportunity, 
and what more can they demand? So the push upward and on- 
ward will not be from the top, but from the bottom of society. A 
sort of natural ferment must be inevitably always seething down 
among the dregs of the population, from the residuum, the starved 
and stunted members of the community, who having nothing to lose 
and everything to gain are accessible to new ideas, and whatever 
may tend (though dimly and uncertainly) to improve their de- 
graded and imperfect lot. This lies above the reach of controversy. 
Change in the conditions of a particular State, as chances go, can 
hardly make the case of the half-employed or unemployed (under- 
fed, underclothed, and underpaid), worse than they were before. 
The opening of a new door may offer an accession to some of the 
destitute, and let in some of the more fortunate. On the whole, 
this section will stand rather to win by any process of evolution or 
revolution. From this stratum of a people the tools for violent 
and sanguinary innovations are readily recruited. Necessity knows 
no law and comes quite prepared to make the law for, and be a 
law Zo, itself. Unless we have some great alteration in our present 
electoral system, the masses, when they have realised their power 
and tasted its sweetness, will easily, from mere numerical 
superiority, obtain the upper hand, and proceed to legislate for 
themselves, in their own interests and in their own favour. Once 
fairly seated in the saddle of office, they will tax the classes (who 
have so long appropriated the ascendancy and its emoluments) out 
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of all their good things, all the privileges and monopolies, and sine- 
cures and indulgences attached to their rank and the 7é/e of govern- 
ment. Democracy will come to its own. Told so long and so 
eloquently by the wirepullers, who treat them as ignorant puppets 
to dance at their bidding and to their tune, that they are the 
“ sovereign” people, they will insist on proving their authority and 
assume the realities, as well as the unsubstantials, of the fact. Nor 
can the men, who have used and abused and deceived their miser- 
able tools for such a length of time complain, when their dupes 
awake to a consciousness of their might and right, and take the 
deceivers at their word, and grasp the reins themselves and enter 
on their heritage. 

Poverty, then, confronts us, not only as an object for our com- 
passion, and a grievance or wrong to be redressed ; it also figures, 
and has throughout the past, and will increasingly in the future, as 
pre-eminently the soil (we might almost say the veritable hotbed) 
for progress. History tells us that every great national movement, 
productive of structural changes, has arisen here. We behold in 
the resurrection of the masses a kind of perpetual Easter. Voz 
populi, vox Dei. Just as Christ was born in the lap of poverty— 
witness the offering of His Virgin Mother for her purification, who 
came up to Jerusalem, “¢o present Him to the Lord, and to offer a 
Sacrifice... a pair of turtle doves or two young pigeons”—so 
has God ever preferred (not simply in Scripture records) to select 
His servants from the poor and lowly, who were “ despised and re- 
jected of men.” The leaves and shoots of any plant hidden away 
in the dark yet often make miraculous and successful efforts to 
reach the light which has been hidden from them. A new growth, 
a new gospel, a new development, speaks with Divine accents de 
profundis. Persons, who are at handgrips with grim realities and 
within a few days’ march of starvation, who literally have to make 
the struggle for existence a matter of life and death, see things 
frequently, and perhaps generally, more as they are in their inner- 
most meaning, and see them divested of mere meretricious adorn- 
ment and empty disguises, and arrive intuitively at the root 
of matters. They have no time and no inclination for trifling, and 
grasp the truth whole and clear, and do so immediately. Un- 
encumbered with the incrustations of useless and inapplicab'e 
learning, they fall into the line of events and the main stream of 
the grand cosmic current. They simply ask for permission to 
live and not to die. Thus, the upper streets, if we may employ the 
expression, of poverty, keep surging up dimly and desperately and 
irresistibly into the lower streets of wealth. They infuse fresh 
blood, they import less complex notions and more natural ways. 
Rude and rough and untaught they may be, they are, but still they 
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carry with them a flood of strenuous vitality from characters of 
independence, hardened and seasoned by long years of hattle 
against almost overwhelming odds. The coarseness and vulgarity 
that cling to them for a while are the price that civilization must 
pay for every advance and every renewal of its failing or languid 
powers. The present appeal to “the man in the street” uncon- 
sciously recognises a transcendent truth. Antzus remained in- 
vincible, so long as he remained in contact with his mother earth. 
And society must return to the Autochthones, or the Autochthones 
must flow into society with a perennial tide of rejuvenescence, if a 
nation is not to grow old and infirm, and the easy spoil of the first 
bold invader. The recall to Nature implies a profound principle, 
that recuperation at all times comes from below, from the primi- 
tive and elemental, and from the plough and the pasture. David 
stept from the sheepfold to a throne, and Robert Burns drew the 
immortal magic of his inspiration while he 
“walked in glory and in joy, 

Following his plough upon the mountain side.” 
Cincinnatus left his plough for a dictator’s life. Amos, one of 
the mightiest prophets, was a herdsman, and Elisha came from the 
furrow. Saul, while he preserved his greatness and the royalty of 
a rich character, though a king (and because at first a true king), 
accompanied his oxen to the daily drudgery of farming which his 
sense of duty made divine. Poverty, with its attendant simplicity 
and strenuousness and discipline of labour and directness of pur- 
pose, emerges now as a constituent of immeasurable importance in 
the evolution of the human race, and every new and nobler course 
of progress. The artificial layers of varnish imposed by false cul- 
ture on the higher (social) levels of character and conduct, need 
constant removal. They stifle the sterner qualities, that contribute 
to the loftiest endeavours of the spirit, and they paralyse the im- 
pulses for action which should ensue after each fresh wave of 
thought or feeling. The stormy passions of the street, the un- 
chained instinct of sturdy self-reliance, which despises appearances 
and tramples on conventions, burst every now and then from the 
pent-up forces and volcanic enthusiasms down in the slums and 
stews of great cities or from unspoiled country solitudes, and purge 
the heavy atmosphere of over-civilisation of its poison germs. 
Burns the poet, Burns the Labour representative, in different ways 
work to a common end. They call us back, with no uncertain 
voice, to the fresh fountains of unalloyed Nature, and tell us that 
“rank is but the guinea stamp, a man’s a man for a’ that.” 

“Lesprit humain fait progres toujours, mais Cest progres en 
spirale.” We find in every given age ebb and flow, rise and fall, 
but in the end as with the tide coming in a distinct advance. It 
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seems always reculer 2 mieux sauter. Progress is rhythmic, spiral, 
and by antagonism. Poverty, so to speak, for a while and often a 
very long while, may be only gnashing its teeth, but the process 
sharpens them. “O rots, soyez grands, car le peuple grandit.” 
Burke has said: “It is not what a lawyer says I may do, but what 
humanity, reason, and justice say I may do”—and, above and 
beyond all, what poverty dictates by its pressure from beneath. 
And then, presently, the “may do” becomes “ must do.” Lawyers 
no doubt, like archdeacons, have their peculiar functions, litigious 
and legal, but most certainly they do not make the laws. They 
may formulate them, register them; they may interpret and mis- 
interpret them ; but it is the will of the people (expressed in public 
opinion), that really conceives and declares the statutes written or 
unwritten. And nothing but the suds¢ratum of irrepressible poverty 
constitutes the vital breath and virile burden of these, delivers their 
particular direction, and determines their particular shape. Want, 
necessity, the motive cry of the masses, must, always be ultimately 
the deciding vote or voice of every new law and the measure of a 
country’s progress. The least reflection will satisfy anyone on 
this point. Laws passed by the classes, merely for their private 
delectation, and their personal aggrandisement or comfort, possess 
no inherent spring of permanence. And though the edicts of a 
democracy, following a despotism, must infallibly betray its origin 
and order of succession, and take something of its antecedents, 
colour and complexion, they will be more enduring, because they 
rise from the bedrock of things and more or less express the 
opinions of the people hammered out red-hot upon the forge of 
poverty. We are so accustomed to judge our prosperity by mere 
outward symbols and trade returns, by our exports and imports, 
and all the material elements of commercial greatness which may 
be on analysis the paradise of fools. But we may well inquire, 
what would all this external fictitious grandeur be, without a moral 
basis, without a deeper strength and a broader stability? Nothing 
can be more fatal to the higher interests and truest welfare of a 
kingdom than a course of continuous prosperity, uninterrupted by 
any challenge, and unshadowed by any cloud. Spiritual stagna- 
tion, the invariable accompaniment of such a diathesis, will soon 
lead to spiritual decay and death. And when the life has departed 
from the body, the body will soon break up and dissolve altogether. 
The perpetual challenge with which poverty confronts wealth, in 
its ever-armed front of hungering hostility, compels the prize- 
winners and place-holders of the time to consider their ways and 
revise their thoughts, and finally to accept the universal desires and 
decrees of belligerent and insatiable want. From the loins of the 
grave, the dead lion, but a lion more terrible in death than in life, 
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comes the sweetness of the honeycomb in fresh vigour and insur- 
gent vitality. Out of the abyss, from the pale and pinched bat- 
talions of the submerged tenth and the unemployed, and the funeral 
march of the famished living, as from the sowing of the dragon’s 
teeth, arise the eager armies of the poor that will shake and shape 
the world, and create a new heaven and a new earth. The freaks, 
the abortions, the failures, the catastrophes of Nature, the crocks 
and cranks of destiny, are always those in the evolution of the 
human race that accomplish most because they are the men (and 
women) who change the course of events and effect a fresh depar- 
ture and inaugurate larger and other laws. Poverty must neces- 
sarily have much of the brute about it, but unless its volitions had 
a moral tone and a religious temper, at the last account and inter- 
pretation, they would never be victorious and never justify them- 
selves to God and man. It is the Cross of Christ, implicit always, 
and often explicit in the woes of want, that lends to it its whole 
dignity and aggressive energy. The constant and universal 
presence of innocent suffering and vicarious suffering amongst the 
afflicted masses equips them with something of God’s own Omni- 
potency, and confers on their uttermost degradation an aspect of 
true divinity. We are judged, at the final audit, more by our 
motives and ideals, though in our infatuation and ignorance we 
may be utterly unconscious of the powers that drive us, rather than 
by our professed aims or confessed claims. Non guales sumus, sed 
guales futuri sumus, diligit nos Deus. The combatants, and even 
the protagonists, in great contests of opposed principles, rarely 
guess at the time the greatness of their cause, or know indeed for 
what they are fighting. And the effects we produce on others and 
bequeath to posterity, are not determined by our ostensible efforts 
and ambitions, but by the vaster truths which these embody and 
conceal Circumstances cannot possibly create opinions, however 
they qualify and control them. Their genesis lies lower still in 
those elemental feelings which constitute the raw material of con- 
sciousness, with which the Cross of Christ is ultimately and in- 
extricably interfused. And the crown or reward of poverty resides 
in this, that, in any struggle for advancement by the human race it 
will always think the last thought and say the last word, and do 
the last act for man’s final benefit. But still, perhaps, as with the 
Saviour Christ, while saving others, itself it will not save. 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Prof. Rudolf Eucken’s “ Spiritual Movements of the Present 
Day,”! is the fourth edition of a work, the first edition of which 
was published in 1878, under the title of “ Die Grundbegriffe der 
Gegenwart” (Fundamental Concepts of the Present Day). The 
second edition bore the same title, but the text underwent con- 
siderable alteration, the historical treatment of the subject being 
less prominent. In the third edition, published in 1904, the ex- 
pository treatment became the chief feature in the book, and the 
book received its present title. The present, fourth, edition has 
again been somewhat re-cast, but it differs from the third less than 
the third differed from the second. The work has probably now 
received what will practically remain its permanent character. Prof. 
Eucken needs no introduction to English-speaking students. 
Several of his works have appeared in English form; and an 
English literature expounding his philosophy is growing up. Prof. 
Boyce Gibson, of the London University, published a work entitled 
“ Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life,” three years ago, and others 
have written series of articles upon the same subject. He is the 
most prominent German philosopher of the present time; in fact 
his contributions to philosophical literature have earned for him a 
Nobel prize. He is the exponent of a religious idealism peculiar to 
himself, which finds great favour chiefly among the school—or 
schools—of thought represented in England by the Hibbert 
Journal. Impressed by the fact that the present age is dominated 
by what he calls Intellectualism and Psychologism, he insists upon 
the importance of cultivating the soul-life (Seelesleben). | When 
the world was held to be the centre of the universe, man was at 
the head of the universe. Now, man has become but a part of 
nature. But the soul-life, the spiritual element in man, is not bound 
by the causality that reigns in nature. Man’s only hope of saving 
himself from dwindling to a vanishing point in the totality of the 
universe is in the indwelling, the immanence, of spirituality. The 
mere man, without the soul-life, can have no certainty of progress. 


1. Geistige Strémungen der Gegenwart.’”” Von Rudolf Eucken. Leipzig: 
Veit und Comp. 
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“ The recognition of a spiritual world making its appear- 
ance in humanity (emer in der Menschheit aufsteigenden 
Geisteswelt), changes the total aspect of the All and our re- 
lation (Aufgabe) towards the All. For Nature no longer 
forms the whole of reality, and reality wins a deeper profun- 
dity . . . . the whole must necessarily be more than it appears 
at first sight. Even evolution assumes a different look, if the 
spiritual life (Geistesleben) is no product of mere nature, but 
can arise from nature only because nature has a profounder 
reality behind it; the closer connection of man with nature 
will then not so much depress man as it will elevate nature.” 


But it is not our purpose here to do more than call attention 
to a new edition of a well-known work. In its present form the 
book is broken up into five sections treating respectively of the 
Fundamental Concept of the Spiritual Life (Geistesleben); the 
Problem of Knowledge (Erkentniss) ; the Problem of the Universe ; 
the Problem of Human Life; and the Last Problems. Into this 
last section has been introduced a new chapter on the Worth of 
Life. The way in which—in the chapter on Natural Science—the 
author quotes Prof. Oliver Lodge as one among “ prominent 
foreigners” (einige hervorragende ausserdeutsche Namen), tempts 
us to suggest that Prof. Eucken should be made aware that Prof. 
Lodge’s name is not exactly one to be conjured with in England, 
except within a rather limited coterie. 


Dr. Kelly’s little book, “Kant’s Philosophy as Rectified by 
Schopenhauer,”2 is enlivened by a number of vigorous onslaughts 
upon those from whom he differs. Whatever we may think of 
his assertion that— 


“ Kant, who proved that a science of Metaphysics is impossible, 
was replaced in Germany by a crowd of sham philosophers, 
whose art . . . consisted in . . . giving to ignorant people the 
impression that some profound wisdom must be concealed 
behind their incomprehensible jargon,” 

we are inclined to agree with him when he goes on to say:— 


“Translations of their books, owing to idiomatic differences 
in the languages, are a great deal worse than the original, and 
English students must, in consequence, either treat philosophy 
in general as a joke, or learn by heart what can convey no 
meaning to them, in order to score marks at examinations.” 


2. ‘*Kant’s Philosophy as Rectified by Schopenhauer.” By M. Kelly, M.A. 
M.D., late Major, R.A,M.C. London: Swan Sornenschein. . 
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Dr. Kelly, after giving some definitions, and offering several 
chapters on Analytical and Synthetical Judgments, the Transcen- 
dental Aesthetik, etc., etc., expounds Schopenhauer’s Principle of 
the Sufficient Ground, and applies it to a criticism of Kant’s Trans- 
‘cendental Analytik, Categories, etc. Then we have chapters 
on Human Personality, the several forms of Idealism, and the rela- 
tion of the Transcendental Philosophy and Religion. Schopen- 
hauer, we are told, has “ been denounced for preaching pure Chris- 
tianity.” Hegel might as well have attempted to square the circle 
as write that “farrago of unspeakable nonsense,” the “ Phzno- 
monologie.” Prof. Bosanquet blunders in his translation of the 
word “ vorstellung.” These may serve as specimens of our author’s 
attitude and style. But the book has not a little sound criticism 
in it, and deserves serious attention. 


In “Philosophy and Fun of Algebra,”8 we have another of 
those little square books which Mrs. Boole has quite a habit of 
sending out, and as to which, though some things in them may 
puzzle, others make us laugh, and many of the things make us 
wiser. These books are generally addressed to children ; but per- 
haps it is the “children of larger growth,” who best appreciate 
them. The leading thought in this book is that the essential 
element of algebra is the incessant calling into consciousness of 
the fact of one’s own ignorance. Arithmetic deals with known 
facts, but people quarrelled over problems which they could not 
solve, until someone suggested the insertion of the fact of our 
ignorance, which was to be called x—the Unknown. Then diff- 
culties “ fell to pieces like a Rupert’s drop.” Andsoon. To know 
how Mrs. Boole treats such matters, one must go to Mrs. Boole’s 
books. 


We are glad to find that Mr. Whittaker’s “ Origins of Chris- 
tianity,”4 published five years ago, has gone into a second edition, 
and that the author has taken the opportunity of adding one or two 
very interesting features to his book. The original edition con- 
tained, in a dozen well-reasoned chapters, the author’s conception of 
the “Origins of Christianity.” Here the keynote is that “the 
teaching ascribed to the founder of the new religion and his 
apostles” is the “ result of a gradual growth,” and has been “thrown 
back in imagination to the beginning.” The Gospels are not his- 
torical documents; the “Twelve Apostles” are mythical; the 
crucifixion, resurrection, etc., are a mystery drama; the Epistles 


3, “Philosophy and Fun of Algebra.’’ By Mary Everest Boole. London: 
Daniel. 

4. ‘The Origins of Christianity.” By Thomas Whittaker. Second Edition, 
with Appendix on Galatians. London: Watts & Co. 
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are pseudepigrapha composed or compiled somewhere between 
A.D. 120 and A.D. 140; and it was not until “a generation from 
the fall of the Temple,” that “the way had been prepared for the 
new movement called Paulinism” Mr. Whittaker’s second edition 
has been made specially interesting by the incorporation, in the 
second preface, and in the chapters dealing with the pre-Christian 
Scriptures, of the results arrived at by Dujardin, and published in 
his “La Source du Fleuve Chrétien.” In his first edition, Mr. 
Whittaker “had accepted the ordinary view of the German and 
English ‘higher critics,’ that Hebrew prophesy as a movement 
belongs to the earliest stage of the authentic history of Israel, pre- 
ceding the Babylonian exile and the compilation of the Law.” ‘He 
now adopts Dujardin’s view that the writers of the prophetic books 
belonged to the post-exilic period of Jewish history, that is between 
B.C. 350 and B.C. 200. 


“Not only were there never in reality any great prophets 
of the type imagined, but there were no prophetic institutions. 
The starting point for the imaginary type was not in ‘schools of 
the prophets,’ for which he finds no evidence, but in the popu- 
lar ‘man of God,’ the village thaumaturge, who, for example, 
could set an inquirer on the track of lost property, as in the 
case of Saul seeking his father’s asses. The ideal great pro- 
phet who appeared at the courts of kings—a Samuel, an 
Elijah, an Elisha, afterwards an Isaiah, or a Jeremiah—was 
related to this basis of fact as the great enchanter Merlin was 
related to the actual wonder-workers of the Middle Ages.” 

The prophetic books are, therefore, after all, only pseudepigrapha, 
representing late tendencies in Jewish history. 

To the second, and longer portion, of the first edition—which 
consists of a detailed digest of Prof. Van Manen’s “ Paulus,” a 
work that attempts to show that the Pauline epistles were not 
written until the first half of the second century—Mr. Whittaker 
now adds as an appendix an original study of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. Van Manen’s “ Paulus,” included only the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians. In 
popularising Van Manen’s work for the English reader, Mr. Whit- 
taker has done yeoman’s service, especially as we have among us 
comparatively few Dutch scholars. The “ Origins of Christianity” 
is a valuable addition to the rapidly growing list of really critical 
English works upon the rise and early development of Christianity. 

The author of the brilliant little tractate, entitled, “ Papers for 
Thinking Welshmen,”5 is also the author of a valuable work on 


5. ‘Papers for Thinking Welshmen.”” By A. W. Wade-Evans, Author$ of 
** Welsh Medizval Law,’”’ &c, London; T. Fisher Unwin. 
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“Welsh Medizval Law,” which was favourably noticed in the 
Westminster Review for May. This fact, together with the other 
fact that Mr. Evans is a Welsh Episcopal clergyman, who dates 
his book from “ The Church of St. Cybi, Holyhead,” gives him a 
claim to be seriously heard when he vigorously contends—as he 
does here—for Welsh Disestablishment. These “ Papers,” pub- 
lished first in book form in 1907, have already reached their third 
edition, and we should not be surprised to learn that they speedily 
run into yet other editions. They are severally entitled “A Fore- 
word to Welsh Politicians,” in which the author insists that Wales 
is a Nation; “On this we insist, or we are nothing” ;—“Welsh 
History in Welsh Schools,” in which it is claimed not merely that 
Welsh history should be taught, but that “ Every Welsh movement 
should be explained as far as possible in the light of contemporary 
European thought. . . . In trying to be good Welshmen, let us try 
to be good Europeans ” ;—“ The Angliciser,” where a distinction is 
clearly drawn between the Angliciser and the Anglo-Welshman,and 
it is contended that “things Welsh are of no value to Anglicisers 
because Anglicisers know nothing about them” ;—“ Nationalism and 
Imperialism,” in which the author arrives at the fact that “ it is not 
imperialism that we rise in protest against, but the age-long attempt 
of another nation to emasculate our nationality” ;——“ Disestablish- 
ment,” where disestablishment is demanded on the ground that the 
Welsh Church is veritably Ecclesia Wallicana, and has been so from 
the beginning, and is zot an outwork of the Anglican Church: then 
“ Disendowment ” is critically examined, and the book finishes with 
an interesting exposition of the difference between “ Prophets and 
Priests.” 


“The Report on Moral Instruction,”6 issued by the Inter- 
national Union of Ethical Societies, from the pen of their able and 
indefatigable Secretary, is one of the most valuable and instructive 
works that have yet appeared upon the subject. It is at once a 
cyclopedia of reference and a careful and impartial digest of the 
whole matter. Besides a detailed Report on the systems of Moral 
Instruction and Moral Training in all the principal countries of the 
world—including, of course, the British Colonies and Dependencies 
—it gives what must be a well-nigh exhaustive Bibliography in the 
languages of most of the countries, and some eighty pages of valu- 
able essay work by the editor, with about forty closely printed 
pages of quotations illustrative of the points mentioned in the 


6. ‘Report on Moral Instruction (General and Denominational) and on Moral 
Training in the Schools of Eighteen Countries.”” With Two Introductory Essays and 
— —— Bibliography of about 750 volumes. By Gustav Spiller. London: 

atts oO. 
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essays. _ The first essay deals with the question of “ The Churches 
and Moral Instruction,” and after discussing it under some five-and- 
twenty headings, concludes with the following summing-up :— 


“The Churches, by their very principles, are bound to hail 
the spread of universal education, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, and since the State is the only force which can compass 
so far-reaching an end, and since the variety of beliefs makes 
all theological teaching unjust to taxpayers, parents, teachers, 
and children, as a whole, the State is compelled to develop a 
non-theological system of moral instruction. In this the State 
should have, as in time it certainly will have, the hearty con- 
currence and co-operation of the Churches, many of which are 
unfortunately making an efficient system of national education 
an impossibility by their mistaken insistence on antiquated 
notions and privileges.” 


The second and longer essay deals with “ The Problem of 
Moral Education,” in an exhaustive manner. It insists upon an 
ideal in education that asks for a school “ whose supreme object is 


judged to be an ethical one-. . . and where an ethical note distin- 
guishes every lesson.” Besides this, it demands “ direct, but not 
separate, moral instruction.” In fact, throughout the essay, the 


reader is made to feel that moral education ought to be the most 
important feature of school training, that upon it depend conduct 
and character throughout life, and in every domain of life and 
action. And one rises from the perusal of the essay with the dis- 
covery that, in the writer’s opinion, it is mainly the lack of this 
moral instruction which has rendered our experiments in popular 
education more or less disappointing. In conclusion, the essayist 
says :— 


“The State must insist on universal moral instruction of 
the most systematic kind. Every citizen must demand it. 
Every father and mother must petition for it. Every educator 
must insist upon it. And the Churches must acknowledge that, 
since morality is, in the first instance, chiefly a social and edu- 
cational question, the continued claim that moral instruction 
should be a part of the Scripture lesson—which generally is 
optional, and often consists of readings, without note or com- 
ment—is retarding the development of a sound system of moral 
education, for which the Churches profess to have as profound 
a regard as the State. If science and history, and, indeed, 
reading and writing, can be taught, and are taught to-day, in 
contrast with the past, without reference to theology or meta- 
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physics, why should not, and could not, morality, be taught in 
the same way? Without being aware of it, those orthodox 
persons who resist the introduction of a system of non-theo- 
logical moral instruction into the ordinary curriculum, as a 
complement to the ethicised school discipline and school atmo- 
sphere, are resisting the triumph of what they consider the 
highest.” 


Mr. Spiller’s conception’ of morality, and therefore of “ moral 
instruction,” is broad and comprehensive. There is “an individual 
as well as a social morality.” The scope of morality includes 
“warm respect for self and others, for social groups and institu- 
tions, for animals, plants, and inanimate nature, and for science, 
art, and bodily health” Evidently, the broader the ground that 
the conception of morality is made to cover, the more urgent does 
its introduction into the curriculum of school life become. 


This book is indispensable to the publicist, the politician, the 
social reformer, indeed, to everyone who takes an interest in one 
of the most pressing problems of the day. It is unapproached as a 
compendium of facts; and it renders ignorance upon the present 
statistics of moral education, a culpable defect in any who protess 
to have an opinion upon the matter. 


{ Many of our readers will be glad to possess a copy of the 
valuable and impressive address which Dr. Nansen delivered before 
the Social and Political Education League, under the title of 
“ Science and the Purpose of Life.”? The purpose of the address 
is to insist upon the importance of a moral education as distinct 
and separate from a theological one. The author contends that 
religious as well as ethical ideas have always been “ dependent on 
the development of human thought, 2.2, science”; that, while re- 
ligious dogmas “have been continually changing with the growth 
of human thought, ethical ideas have early reached a comparatively 
high level” ; that ethics and religious dogma belong to two separate 
spheres of ideas ; that this ought long ago to have been realised in 
the education of young people; and that for “the community and 
the State, the ethical ideas of the citizens are of the very greatest 
importance, while a man’s religious dogmas should be entirely his 
private concern.” And he concludes by saying that “it is not the 
views that a man holds or the dogmas he believes in that are of 
importance to his fellow-creatures; it is his acts.” 


7. ‘*Science and the Purpose of Life.’? An Address by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
before the Social and Political Education League. London: Watts & Co. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“The Russo-Japanese War, Wa-Fan-Gou, and Actions Pre- 
liminary to Liauo-Yan,”! by Herr Karl Van Donat, late Lieutenant 
33rd (East Prussian) Fusilier Regiment, German Army, form the 
second volume of the series prepared in the historical section of 
the German General Staff, of which “The Ya-Lu” was the first. 
It is written with that thoroughness for detail which is to be ex- 
pected from a German writer, and with that expert knowledge to 
be anticipated from an officer connected with the German Staff. 
In a word, it is a book written by a trained soldier for soldiers, and 
is almost too technical for the general reader. At the same time, 
it is not without its value for the chauvinist politician on the war- 
path. The weak spots of the Russian military system and its 
administration are clearly demonstrated, which General Nuropatkin 
has frankly confessed in his recent work. And so, too, on the 
other hand, the careful preparation of the Japanese, their thorough- 
ness, leaving nothing to chance, their determination and tenacity of 
purpose, are again and again strongly emphasised. The collapse 
of the huge Russian army based upon compulsory service 
and run by a corrupt bureaucracy should serve as a warn- 
ing against the doctrines now preached from the house-tops in 
this country by aggressive military leaders and chauvinist politi- 
cians. The real object of these persons is an army for service on 
the Continent, from which, save for the Crimean War, we have been 
free for nearly acentury. The war-party in Germany may meditate 
an invasion of these shores, we believe it does, but our natural 
defence is on the sea and the navy is quite as safe in the hands of 
a Liberal Government as in those of a Tory administration ; in fact 
far safer, since an army on a Continental scale and system would 
necessarily involve starving the navy. This book is profusely 
supplied with appendices and excellent maps. 


“The Criminal Responsibility of Lunatics: A Study in Com- 
parative Law,” 2 by Dr. Heinrich Oppenheimer, will take its place 
as the standard book on this important question for some time to 
come. A doctor in both the legal and medical faculties, and a 
highly distinguished scholar, Dr. Oppenheimer was fully equipped 
for his arduous task. And this task was the more serious in view 
of the long-standing feud between medical men and lawyers on all 


1. The Russo-Japanese War, Wa-Fan-Gou, and Actions Preliminary to Liauo- 
Yan.” Prepared by The Historical Sections of the German General Staff. Authorised 
Translation by Karl Von Donat, With Four Appendices and Eleven Maps. London: 
Hugh Rees, Ltd. 1909. 

2. Criminal Responsibility: A Study in Comparative Law. By Heinrich Oppen- 
heimer, L.L.D,, M.D. 


London: Sweet & Maxwell, 1909. 
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questions relating to criminal responsibility, a feud which all 
attempts to heal have hitherto failed. There is certainly no method 
more fruitful in the solution of any sociological question than the 
comparative, and of this the learned author has availed himself to 
the great advancement of the problem he set out to solve. “The 
material with which the legislator has to deal,” he writes, “is exactly 
the same in different countries . . . . and although allowance has 
to be made for differences in different legal systems, in the con- 
ception of crime itself, yet the spirit of the law is so much alike 
in states of Western European civilization, that the study of the 
provisions of foreign systems cannot fail, one should think, to 
supply with valuable hints both the critic and the would-be re- 
former of our own.” And as has been proved again and again, in 
capable hands this method is invaluable, and this work furnishes 
yet one more convincing proof. 


Much of the confusion which exists is due to the fact that both 
legal and medical writers ignore the distinction between the iaw 
as it is and as it ought to be. The learned author convicts out of 
his own mouth that great criminal lawyer, Sir James Stephen, of 
this error. It is impossible to follow here the learned author’s con- 
vincing argument. It must suffice to say that his treatment of the 
whole question is remarkable for breadth of view, acute reasoning 
and lucid statement. He commences by asking, “What is criminal 
responsibility ?” and then passes to an exposition of English and 
foreign law. “Should insanity exempt from criminal responsibility 
in any circumstances?” and “Should all lunatics without exception 
be exempted from criminal responsibility?” are separately con- 
sidered. The following uitles to subsequent chapters indicate the 
scope of the enquiry, viz.:—“The Knowledge Test, Freedom of 
Will, Power of Self-Control, Moral Insanity, Partial Insanity, Miti- 
gation of Punishment, The Critical Moment, Evidence, and Lunacy 
Experts.” A Bibliography completes the book, which, however, 
wants an index. We should add that this work formed the thesis 
approved for the degree of Doctor of Laws, conferred upon the 
learned author by the University of London, a sufficient guarantee 
of its value. 


The second volume of the “Statistics of the Dominion of New 
Zealand for the year 1907,”8 consists of finance, postal and electric 
telegraph, education, land and crime, miscellaneous affairs, and the 
Australasian statistics, together with the general index. We have 
also received the second number of Volume XI. of the “Boletin de 


3. Statistics of the Dominion of New Zealand for the year 1907. Vol. II. Official. 
Wellington: John Mackay, Government Printer. 
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Instruccian Publica,”4 being the December number for 1908, which 
contains inter alia, an account of the proceedings of the Pan- 
American Medical Congress. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“ Chapters of My Life,”! by Mr. Samuel Waddington, is partly 
an informal autobiography, partly a causerie on the literary and 
religious life of England during the last fifty years. On leaving 
Oxford, Mr. Waddington obtained a nomination to the Board of 
Trade, and had for colleagues W. M. Rosetti, Edward Gosse, Austin 
Dobson, and Cosmo Monkhouse. Whatever may have been the 
drawbacks of the old system, it is open to doubt if selection by 
competitive examination will ever succeed in bringing together in a 
single Government Office, a quintet of men of letters approaching 
these in brilliancy of achievement. The nature of Mr. Wadding- 
ton’s latest book may be gleaned from the headings of certain 
of its chapters: “Visit to the Grande Chartreuse,” “Walks 
Abroad,” “Spiritual Wayfarings.” There is a good anecdote of 
Barham (“Ingoldsby”), which is quite new to us, and a generous 
appreciation of Walter Pater, followed by a facsimile of a letter 
addressed by him to the author. Mr. Waddington’s contributions 
to literature are too well known to require mention here. His 
“Collected Poems ” appeared in 1902. 


Heinrich Stieglitz died a middle-aged man in 1849. Of his 
tragedies, poems, and travel sketches, some of which obtained a 
succes d’estime among his contemporaries, none are now remem- 
bered. Not a stanza of his impassioned songs of Greek revolt 
against Turkish bondage, finds a place in Bucheim’s Deutsche Lyrtk, 
and one might search in vain for his name in the larger anthologies 
of modern date, yet it is associated with a poignant tragedy which 
recalls the Alcestis of Euripedes. The story in its broader out- 
lines has long been known to the literary world from the auto- 
biography of the poet, and the writings of Mundt, Gutzkow, and 
Georg Brandes; but M. Emest Seilliére has now, by the light of 
fresh documents, made it the subject of psychological treatment in 
“Une Tragédie d’Amour au Temps de Romantisme.” Stieglitz, 


4. Boletin de Instruccian Publica. Timo XI. Num. 2. Mexico: Secretaria de 
Instruccian Publica. Y Bellas Artis, 1908. 

1. ‘* Chapters of my Life.”” By Samuel Waddington. London: Chapman & Hall. 

2. ‘Une Tragédie d’? Amour au Temps de Romantisms.”” Henri et Charlotte 
Stieglitz. Par Ernest Seilliere. Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 
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after taking his doctorate at Leipzig, by a brilliant thesis on an 
obscure Latin poet, obtained a post in the Royal Library and a 
Chair at the College in Berlin. He thereupon married, gradually 
neglected his philological studies, planned and partially carried out 
a long series of Eastern poems, on very much the same lines as 
Victor Hugo’s “Orientales.” By her beauty and musical talents, 
his wife was well received in the most intellectual circles in Berlin. 
Whilst he fell more and more under the influence of Hegel, she 
became a disciple of Rachel Varnhagen—a Jewess devoted to the 
social and intellectual emancipation of women. Poetry was with 
him an obsession, but although he resigned his appointments in 
order to devote himself entirely to literature, his poems proved less 
successful than he anticipated, and his health suffered. To rouse 
him from the lethargy of despair into which he was sinking, his 
wife, who had never lost confidence in his genius, deliberately co:n- 
mitted suicide with the very dagger she had given him in the days 
of their engagement. 


In the course of a long and successful career as a journalist, 

Mr. Henry W. Lucy has seen many men and many cities. We, 
therefore, rejoice at the happy inspiration that led him to write his 
reminiscences in “ Sixty Years in the Wilderness.”8 Many will be 
surprised to learn that he is a direct descendant of the Lucys of 
Charlecote, near Stratford-on-Avon, whereas the present owners of 
that estate derive their title from an ancestor named Hammond. 
On leaving school, Mr. Lucy, after a brief experience in a stock- 
broker’s office, spent many years in business at Liverpool. But 
literature was more to his liking than hides and valonia, and he 
eventually became chief reporter to the Shrewsbury Chronicle. His 
success was so extraordinarily rapid that in a short time he had 
saved sufficient money to enable him to spend a year in Paris for 
the purpose of studying the language, literature, and politics of 
France. On his return to England in 1869 he met with a curious 
adventure in London, viz., at a table-turning séance he was advised 
the spirit of Charles Dickens to call on his son at the office of 
ousehold Words. The interview proved most satisfactory. From 
the Pall Mall Gazette, Mr. Lucy rose from Special Correspondent 
to the Daily News to its editorial chair. Thirty-six years of his 
life, however, were passed as chief of the Press Gallery, in the 
House of Commons, about which he has many good stories to tell. 
In 1880, he joined the staff of Punch, and contributed, under the 
pseudonym of “Toby, M.P.,” the “ Essence of Parliament,” which 
was started by Shirley Brooks. He found time, in spite of his 


3- “Sixty Years in the Wilderness.” By Henry W. Lucy. London: Smith. 
Elder & Co, 
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exacting labours, to produce two novels of considerable merit, be- 
sides other contributions to literature, and also to visit Canada, the 
Cape, the West Indies, and undertake a voyage round the world. 
“ Sixty Years in the Wilderness ” abounds in anecdotes, and makes 
delightful reading. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


The world has been so carefully mapped out that now-a-days 
it needs a perfervid imagination on the part of readers to accept 
the existence of an island, or rather group of islands, peopled by an 
English-speaking race, yet unknown to navigators, although lying 
within two days’ sail from the Cape of Good Hope. When More 
wrote “ Utopia,” he had before his eyes Plato’s “ Republic,” the 
Vera Historia of Lucian, and his imitators have been so numerous 
down to our own days, that .a long column in a recent history of 
English Literature is occupied with their names. “The Finding of 
Mercia,”! by “Cassius Minor,” is modelled on More’s “ Utopia,” 
without, however, plagiarising from it. Like his predecessors in 
this brand of fiction, the author has made it the vehicle of his own 
views on politics, law, and religion. The “ Mercians” observe 
the “simple life,” eat no animal food, use no machinery, have no 
professional lawyers, and make things unpleasant to those who 
rashly try to create a “corner” in any commodity. As they have 
neither printed books nor theatre, and their favourite amusement 
consists in star-gazing, existence in Mercia would be appallingty 
dull to the dwellers in modern cities. “The Finding of Mercia” 
is a quaintly written story of mild interest. 


In “ Meg of the Salt-Pans,”2 Miss May Aldington has suc- 
ceeded in doing for a corner of rural Kent that which Mr. Thomas 
Hardy has done for his beloved Wessex, but in a manner all her 
own. The interest of the story centres round a village inn, and 
its large-hearted proprietress, Delphy, whose striking individuality 
made her a power for good beyond the boundaries of “ Wood- 
lands.” Meg, her niece with the golden-brown hair and passion- 
tossed heart, is a fascinating but pathetic figure, as she falls a victim 
first to the lust of the man she loved, and next to her own unselfish- 


1. ‘The Finding of Mercia.” By Cassius Minor. With Introduction by H. N. 
Robbins. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 
2. ‘Meg of the Salt-Pans.”” By May Aldington. London; Everett & Co. 
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ness in an act of heroic renunciation, the full and tragic significance 
of which she failed to realise until it was beyond recall. The 
coarse-fibred nature of Lance-Corporal Harry Jones blunts, but 
does not destroy, our pity at his fate. Miss Aldington’s rustics are 
every whit as good as Hardy’s, and episodes such as the dance in 
the caves, and the cuckoo clock, which Meg kicked to pieces on her 
wedding-night, are not unworthy of that master pen. We shall be 
surprised if “ Meg of the Salt-Pans” is not reckoned among the 
very best novels of the present season. 


“The Lioness of Mayfair,"3 by Anna, Comtesse de Brémont, 
is a romance of weird beauty and power, restrained from exuber- 
ance by the limitations imposed by art. In its exquisite yet exotic 
style, and, still more, in its lavish use of symbolism, it strongly 
reminds us of Pierre Louys’ “ Aphrodite.” The scene shifts with 
kaleidoscopic variety from a princely mansion in London’s most 
fashionable quarter, to a sculptor’s studio at Chiswick, thence to 
the prison-fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, on the Neva’s banks ; 
from the fever-stricken, lion-haunted heart of Africa, to the feudal 
castle of Lord Danielli. It is a tale of selfish love turned to bitter 
hatred, of jealousy more cruel than the grave, and vengeance that 
would, with fiendish malignity, strike beyond it. 


Jaqueline, a sensitive, delicate-minded girl, is persuaded by her 
parents into marrying Dr. Magellan, who is both an atheist and a 
revolutionary. Five or six years afterwards she meets Michel 
Hulin, a distinguished artist, and an intense affection, on her part, 
of a mystical nature, springs up between the pair. To escape the 
unwelcome caresses of her husband, they quit Paris for Fontaine- 
bleau. At first their relations are “ Platonic” in character, and 
Jaqueline cherishes the hope that her marriage may be annulled 
on canonical grounds, as it had been unblest by offspring. In 
course of time, however, a son is born, and his birth registered as 
the child of Hulin. Magellan thereupon invokes the law against 
the guilty couple, and seeks to obtain possession of the child, and, 
through the child, of the mother, who idolises it. The situation, 
strange as it is, is further complicated. THe earlier scenes are laid 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, near the Spanish frontier. 
“ L’Otage “4 is a problem-story of sustained interest and intense 
dramatic power. 


3. ‘*The Lioness of Mayfair.’”” By Anna Comtesse de Brémont, London: Everett 


& Co. 
4. “L’ Otage.”” Par Henry Buteau. Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 
































Contemporary Literature. 
TRAVEL. 


Mr. Daniel Fraser’s “Short Cut to India,”! is certainly an 
eminently readable and pleasant volume. More than this, it is 
informative, and contains shrewd common-sense arguments with 
regard to the main subject and side issues around which ‘t is 
written. Mr. Fraser describes what he saw with a graphic and 
fluent pen, and says well what he has to say. The country over 
which our author travelled lying between the Black Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, is one that teems with human and historical interests. 
But although here and there he touches upon the departed glories 
of Babylon, Nineveh, Baghdad, the Euphrates, and the Tigris, Mr. 
Fraser but gives us glimpses and thumb-nail sketches, as he passes 
on to the subject matter that took him there. For his object was 
not |to descant on what has been, but on what is likely to be in 
the not so very distant future. “The Short Cut to India” 1s in 
fact the record of a journey along the route of the Baghdad Rail- 
way. Unfortunately, owing to a misadventure with an Arab Dick 
Turpin, this object was to some extent retarded, if not frustrated. 
Notwithstanding this, however, Mr. Fraser went over enough ground 
and collected sufficient data, to present us with facts and theories 
that are bound to attract political and economic students. And 
here he is ever so much more interesting and instructive. 


The Baghdad Railway, as it is called, though intended to 
connect Constantinople with the Persian Gulf, extends only a 
short distance from the former place, and ends abruptly at Boul- 
gourton, at the foot of the Taurus mountains. There it stops for 
lack of funds,, the final rails gauntly projecting from the permanent 
way, and pointing in dumb amazement where the Taurus shares 
the horizon with the very skies. This railway is financed by a 
German Company. The German Government is behind the 
scheme, and the German Emperor was personally concerned in 
obtaining the concession ; it is undoubtedly to the interest of Ger- 
many that construction should proceed. Yet the whole thing 
hangs fire, and even should the picture characterising German 
financial methods which Mr. Fraser presents us with, be exagger- 
ated (which let us hope it is), there is enough evidence left to show 
how very small and sordid is our much vaunted western civilisation. 
Notwithstanding we talk of East as East, and West as West, and 
pour contempt and contumely on the former, Mr. Fraser himself, 
though he makes very serious charges against Abdul 


1. ‘The Short Cut to India.” The record of a journey along the route of the 
Baghdad Railway. By David Fraser. London & Edin burgh: William Blackwood 
& Sons. 
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Hamid and his infamous methods, has not a word, good, 
bad, or indifferent to say for the Party of Reform. This is un- 
questionably 2 weak feature in the book—a regrettable want that 
argues a strange lack of acumen, foresight, and even justice. Of 
course the main facts remain, but some of the author’s conclusions 
are bound to be affected by the recent change in the Turkish 
Constitution. It is to be fervently hoped that the Young Turks 
will not hesitate to repudiate the guarantees forced from their 
country under such very doubtful conditions. They certainly have 
a very strong case in their favour. Anyway the transaction as 
represented by Mr. Fraser is far from creditable to Germany. 
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